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THE HILL TRIBES OF INDIA. 
I, 
TRIBES OF THE NORTHEASTERN BORDER. 


By Pror. JOHN AVERY. 


It is well known that besides the civilized population of 
India, which has during the historic period covered the greater 
part of the country, there are numerous tribes, more or less 
differing from it in features, languages, and customs, and in 
general, occupying a very low social level. They are usually 
called Aboriginal or Hill tribes, though neither designation is 
strictly accurate; *since, on the one hand, some of them have 
come into their present locations in recent times, and so do 
not represent an original population, and, on the other, they 
are not always found in the mountainous districts, but not in- 
frequently live side by side with the people of the lowlands, 
and have so completely adopted their usages as to be hardly 
distinguishable from them. We have chosen the latter name 
as on the whole representing their position, and as allowing us 
in some cases to waive the insoluble problem of the relative 
period of their imigration. These tribes are not found congre- 
gated in a single locality, but are scattered here and there 
where the mountains or jungles afforda convenient retreat. Their 
low grade of culture presents an interesting study in primitive 
manners and customs, which from appearances will not long 
be afforded, since they are gradually yielding to the civilizing 
influences which surround them. Their present condition and 
prospects are so aptly described by a writer on the ethnology 
of India, that we quote his words: ‘‘ The Aboriginal tribes 
now remaining are but like scattered remnants of a substance 
floating here and there in a mass of water, into which they 
have been all but melted, and in which they are on the point 
of disappearing. By far the greater part of their substance 
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has already commingled in the fluid around them, the remainder 
is saturated with it, and it is only in the very kernel and center 
of the largest lumps that something like the pure original sub- 
stance is to be found.”* It is only within a few years that we 
have come to have a tolerably complete knowledge of the loca- 
tion and numbers of the hill tribes, and much is yet to be 
learned regarding their languages, religions, and social organ- 
izations. No adequate treatment of the whole subject has yet 
been published ina single work. The great and costly volume 
of Col. Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal (Bombay and 
London,1872), is very valuable, but covers only a part of the 
field. This is in some degree supplemented by Rev. M. A. 
Sherring’s important work, Hindu Tribes and Castes, of 
which the third volume was published in 1881. Mr. Brien 
Hodgson has published valuable essays and vocabularies relat- 
ing mostly to the tribes of the northern border. There are 
also a few books devoted to particular tribes, such as Marshall’s 
A Phrenologist among the Todas, and Campbell’s 7hirteen 
Years amongst the Khonds. But for much of detail that one 
would like to know, he is dependent upon the reports of gov- 
ernment officers, travellers, and missionaries, in gazetteers, 
journals of learned societies, and other periodical literature. 
We purpose in this and following articles, to give a brief ac- 
count of these tribes, so far as information concerning them is 
accessible. We shall notice only such tribes as still preserve a 
distinct identity, not attempting, as a rule, to follow others 
that have so completely given up their primitive customs as 
to become practically one with the Hindu community. We 
begin with the tribes found on the borders of the northeastern 
province of India. Our most trustworthy guide will be Col. 
Dalton’s work, mentioned above. 

The province of Assam, in the older and more correct sense, 
is the valley of the Brahmaputra and its tributaries. It is 
about 450 miles long and 50 miles wide, and is shut in on all 
sides but the western by high ranges of mountains. On the 
north are the Himalayas; at right angles to these a range 
known as the Mishmi and Singpho Hills forms the eastern 
boundary, from which a long spur projects in a southwesterly 
direction, and under various names divides Assam from Burmah. 
This extreme eastern portion of British India is as remarkable 
for the diversity of its races as for the variety of its natural 
products. Here are found in close proximiy remnants of 
tribes that were in very remote times driven out of the Ganges 
valley by advancing Aryans; or came from the highlands of 
Central Asia, following down the course of the Brahmaputra 


* Campbell, Jour. Asiat. Soc, of Bengal, Vol. xxxv. Part II, 1866, p. 20. 
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and its tributaries; or in more recent times have found their way 
across the border from the neighboring province of Burmah. 
Though many original differences are obliterated, it is still 
possible to observe that the tribes toward the eastern border 
resemble those farther east, while those on the west show a 
closer affinity with rude communities in other parts of India. 
In the early part of the 13th century, a portion of the Shan 
race, of which the Siamese are the most important ¢«epresenta- 
tives, invaded upper Assam and established a kingdom, which 
existed for nearly five centuries, and at one time extended its 
sovereignty over nearly the whole valley. One of the Shan 
kings assumed the title Aham, a corruption of the Sanskrit 
word asama,‘‘peerless,” which was afterwards extended to all 
this people, and from which by the restoration of a single let- 
ter, comes the present name of the province, (Assam).* The 
Ahams at first ruled the country with vigor and wisdom, 
but having become corrupt were finally conquered by the Mu- 
hammadans in the west and the Burmese in the east. They 
gradually adopted Hindu speech and customs, and are now 
reckoned as one of the inferior castes.. These Shans came 
from the powerful kingdom of Pong, which extended eastward 
from Assam as far as the Chinese province of Yunan. The 
final breaking up of this kingdom by the Burmese in the middle 
of the last ceutury led to a scattering of the population, and 
several clans, among them the Khamtis, migrated to the hills 
of eastern Assam. Their early home was on the sources of the 
Irawadi in a district called Bar-khamti, which was visited by 
Wilcox in 1826. Their present settlements are in the vicinity 
of Sadiya. According to the census of 1872, the Khamtis in 
the settled districts numbered about 1,600 souls. , Physically, 
they have strongly-marked Mongolian peculiarities, and their 
complexion is darker and features coarser than those of the 
other Shans. Though among the most civilized of the hill 
tribes, they have retained their language and primitive customs. 
They are able to provide neat clothes and comfortable houses. 
The latter are usually very long in proportion to the width, 
with floors raised several feet above the ground and a thatched 
roof coming down to the level of the floor. They support them- 
selves by agriculture, the women doing the greater part of the 
work. The instrument most used by the Khamtis, and every-. 
where by the hill tribes, is the dao. It is a sort of heavy knife 
about two feet in length, straight among the eastern tribes and 
curved elsewhere, which the hillman always carries with him 
and uses for a variety of purposes. It serves to clear the jun- 
gle and dig the ground, to skin and divide the flesh of animals, 


*This is the Hindu account of the word. Probably the more correct th is that 
Aham is an original Shan word, from which Asam comes by t1e substitution of s for h. 
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and is a formidable weapon in battle. Polygamy is practiced 
by the Khamtis, but the number of wives has not been ob- 
served to exceed two. The seclusion of women which prevails 
among the Hindus is not in vogue here. In religion they are 
Buddhists, dnd have temples and a regular priesthood, which 
is supported by alms. The priests, besides their religious 
duties, employ themselves in carving wood, ivory, or bone, in 
which they have great skill. The women also employ their 
leisure in embroidery. The Khamtis preserve the burial 
places of the dead with care, and erect over the graves conical 
mounds of earth. Their language belongs to that division of 
speech called Tai, of which the Siamese is the best specimen. 
Since the Ahams have adopted Hindu speech, the Khamtis 
and two or three, kindred tribes are quite isolated from other 
members of the family. 

Of the hill tribes in the eastern district of Assam, the Sing- 
phos come next to the Khamtis in situation and civilization. 
They are found either commingled with them or among the hills 
on the border. The Singphos also entered Assam near the 
close of the last century, coming from the eastern branches of 
the Irawadi. They soon acquired authority over the scattered 
Aryan population, among which they had settled, and .reduced 
large numbers to slavery. They are a fine, athletic people, 
above the medium height, but have the oblique eyes, high 
cheek bones, and square jaws of the Mongolian family. Their 
complexion varies from yellowish to dark brown. Formerly 
the Singphos were the terror of the country around, on account 
of their marauding expeditions for plunder and slaves; these 
were with some difficulty suppressed by the British govern- 
ment, and they have now settled down as peaceful agricultur- 
ists. They live in large villages of sixty or more houses, pre- 
ferring as sites defensible positions. The houses, like those 
of the Khamtis, are very long, sometimes 100 x 20 feet, with 
raised floors and balconies at either end, where the women like 
to sit and work. They know how to smelt iron, and produce 
an excellent quality of steel. Their clothing is woven and 
dyed in neat patterns by themselves. The Singphos practice 
polygamy, and the number of wives is in proportion to the 
wealth of the husband. They dispose of the dead by burial, 
. but in case of important personages the body is sometimes 
unburied for several years; it is removed from the village until 
decomposed, when it is brought back and lies in state decked 
out with the grnaments used in life. 

Their religion consists chiefly in the propitiation of evil 
spirits, called Nhats, of which three have special recognition. 
One lives above, another below, and the third in the house. 
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They are gratified by offerings of pigs, fowls, and dogs. 
There is no clear notion of a Supreme Being. Though they 
have no regular priesthood, there are some of their members 
who are skilled in divination; the Buddhist priests of the Kham- 
tis are also held in esteem. The Singphos can give no better 
account of their origin than the tradition that they were cre- 
ated on a plateau two months’ journey from Sadiya, and 
washed by a river flowing southward into the Irawadi. This 
may be a faint recollection of the ancient migration of this and 
kindred tribes from the highlands of Mongolia. Their lan- 
guage is of the Thibeto-Burman type of speech, and they are 
said to bear a marked physical resemblance to the Karens. 
In their earlier eastern home, they were called Ka-Khyen, and 
assumed the name Singpho, which means “man,” after settling 
in Assam. 

Proceeding in a northeasterly direction from the Singphos 
and Khamtis, along the rugged border land, we come to the 
settlements of the Tain or Digaru Mishmis. Their villages 
have been found as far south as the Namlang, a branch of the 
Irawadi, and they extend north and west to the Digaru, a 
northern tributary of the Brahmaputra. Their limits are ap- 
proximately 96° to 97° 30’ east longitude, and 27° 40’ to 28° 
40’ north latitude. The Mishmis farthest east trade exclusive- 
ly with Thibet, while those on the west visit Assam. Both 
the ruggedness of the country and the savage character of the 
people have made any intimate acquaintance with them impos- 
sible. In 1827, Capt. Wilcox, in 1836, Dr. Griffiiths, and in 
1845, Col. Rowlett visited a few villages. In 1851 Monsieur 
Krick, a French missionary, passed through their country to 
Thibet, and returned in safety, but was killed on a second 
journey in 1854. In the following year, Lieut. Eden headed 
an expedition which successfully avenged the murder. It is 
from the accounts of these persons that most of our knowledge 
of the Mishmis is derived. Physically, they are described as 
short and thick-set, but muscular, with a complexion fairer and 
features more Aryan than the tribes just described. Their 
houses, which are very long, as is the case among all these 
hill tribes, sometimes shelter 100 inmates each, and the whole 
village may consist of only one such dwelling. The Mishmis 
derive their support in part only from tillage. They have 
large flocks and herds, which they occasionally use for meat, 
but never for milk or agriculture. They are very fond of 
trading, in which they are exceedingly sharp, and much of 
their time is spent in trafficking journeys to Assam and Thibet 
or among the other hill tribes. The most important articles 
which they bring to the plains are the Aconite root, the Coptis 
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or Mishmi /ee¢a, a valuable febrifuge, and the musk-bag of the 
musk deer. They are polygamists, and have as many wives 
as they can afford. They usually burn their dead. Their re- 
ligion is of the usual pagan type, a worship of demons, who 
are the authors of all their misfortunes. It is,said that they 
have no conception of a Supreme Being, and no regular priest- 
hood. Priests are, however, sometimes brought from a dis- 
tance for special services. 

Crossing the Digaru, we come to a kindred people, called 
by themselves Midhi, but by the Assamese, Chalikata, or crop- 
haired Mishmis, so named on account of their combing the 
front hair over the forehead and clipping it straight across 
from ear to ear, much after the ugly fashion in vogue among 
our own ladies. They are a wild and treacherous people, and 
little known except as they come into the plains for plunder or 
barter. Their settlements extend from the Digaru to the 
western bank of the Dibang, in its hill course. In 1856, Col. 
Dalton visited some of their villages overlooking the latter 
river. Their complexion varies from dark brown to European 
brunette, and their features have a more decided Mongolian cast 
than those of the Tain Mishmis. They seem:to be more skill- 
ed in necessary arts than their neighbors on either side, know- 
ing how to manufacture the fiber of a specie of nettle into a 
very stiff and strong cloth, which serves as a sort of armor. 
They also weave a variety of other fabrics, which, with the 
natural products of the forests, they bring down to Assam and 
exchange mostly for salt. It is on real or pretended expedi- 
tions of this kind that they are dreaded by the people of the 
valley, for it is their wont to come into unprotected hamlets, 
and seizing the women and children, swiftly retreat with them 
to their rocky hills. They are armed with straight Thibetan 
swords, bows and crossbows with poisoned arrows, shields of 
buffalo hide, and quivers of poisoned pangis. These last are 
pieces of wood carefully sharpened at both ends, which are 
stuck into the ground along the line of their retreat, or about 
their stronghold, to wound and impede assailants. The Midhi 
have hereditary chiefs, though their authority seems to extend 
no farther than their personal influence; for they have no 
power over the persons or property of their subjects, and can- 
not punish offenses. If a person is injured by a member of 
another clan, it is the duty of his own clan to avenge him, but 
if the harm comes from one of his own party it is his own pri- 
vate affair to get satisfaction. They bury their dead in the 
forests away from the villages, placing in the grave the clothing 
and arrows of the deceased. This would seem to be evidence 
of belief in a future life, but the Midhi insist that it is only a 
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mark of affection. Col. Dalton was unable to discover more 
than the scantiest religious conceptions. They declare that 
the spirits whom they worship are mortal like themselves, and 
that if there was once a Creator of the world, he cannot now 
be living. 

Pursuing ouf course westward from the Dibang, we come 
to aseries of tribes occupying the hills overlooking the valley 
as far west as Bhutan, and thought to be more closely related 
to the Thibetans than are the tribes farther east. In their 
order from east to west, they are the Abars, Hill Miris, 
Daphlas, and Akas. The first named are so called by the 
Assamese, the word signifying “independent,” but they call 
themselves Padam. Their villages extend from the Dibang to 
the Dirjmo,'a confluent of the Brahmaputra north of Dibrug- 
arh. Some of these were visited by Wilcox in 1828, and by 
Col. Dalton in 1855. Physically, the Abars are taller than 
the Mishmis but not so athletic. They have an olive complex- 
ion and more decidedly Mongolian features. Their houses are 
about 50 feet long by 20 wide, and are designed as the home 
of a single family, there being no partitions within. The floor 
is constructed of bamboos and raised about four feet from the 
ground; the walls and doors are made of planks and the roof 
of grass or the dried leaves of the plantain. Here the parents 
and unmarried daughters sleep at night, while the lads and 
bachelors occupy the town-house or morang, and act as 
watchmen for the village. The morang, which is the largest 
structure in the village and situated in a central position, is the 
place where all affairs of state are transacted. Here the elders 
convene daily, and discuss, over large potations of rice-beer 
furnished at the public expense, matters of interest to the com- 
munity, and regulate the day’s work. Their decisions are 
proclaimed through the village by boy criers. The govern- 
ment seems to be a sort of oligarchy, the leading men becom- 
ing such by personal ability and not being recognized as chiefs. 
Their mode of punishing crime is singular. When an offense 
has been committed, the elders after discussion decide that it 
shall be atoned for by the sacrifice of some kind of animal, a 
pig or fowl. They then proceed to seize and kill the first 
specimen that comes to hand, for which the ower can recover 
from the culprit any price that he chooses. The sentence of 
death can be passed only on slaves. The Abars subsist chiefly 
by agriculture, which they carry on upon the plains at the foot 
of their hills. Though their tools are of the rudest description, 
consisting of the dao, a crooked bamboo for scratching the 
ground, and a sharp stick to make a hole for the seed, they 
contrive to raise good crops of rice, cotton, maize, tobacco, 
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ginger, sugar-cane, and a variety of vegetables. They are 
able to weave cloth, but less skilfully than the Midhi. Their 
weapons are bows and arrows, spears, daggers, and straight 
swords. The position of their women is better than among 
most rude tribes; they are treated kindly, and relieved by the 
men of a part of the out-door work. Marriage is a matter of 
inclination, arranged between the parties concerned, and a 
feast seems to be the only ceremony required to ratify the con- 
tract. Polygamy is not practiced except in rare cases. Their 
religion consists chiefly in the worship of spirits residing in the 
trees. These spirits are the cause of all diseases, hence the only 
rational means of cure in sickness is a sacrifice. The Abars be- 
lieve in a Supreme Being and a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments, but as they have evidently learned something of Hin- 
du beliefs, it is hard to tell how much of their religion has not 
been imported. They have priests whose duty it is to inter- 
pret the omens from the entrails of victims. Pig’s liver they 
have found to be most trustworthy in prophetic indica- 
tions. The Abars are unable to give any account of their 
origin or race-affinities beyond a legend which is substantially 
as follows: The human race descended from one mother, 
who had two sons, the elder of whom was a hunter and the 
younger an artizan. She loved the latter better, and migrated 
with him to the west, taking along all the household. utensils 
and implements which his ingenuity had devised, so that the 
knowledge of their construction was lost in the primitive home. 
She, however, left with the older son a quantity of blue and 
white beads, and taught him to forge daos, and to make musi- 
cal instruments out of the gourd. From the elder son are 
descended the Abars, and from the younger the people of the 
west, among them the English. 

West of the Dirjmo is the tribe called by the Assamese, 
Parbatia, or Hill Miris. They extend westward as far as the 
Subansiri, an important tributary of the Brahmaputra. They 
are divided into clans bearing special names, as the Ghy-ghasi, 
Sarak, Panibotia, and Tarbatia Miris. Having formerly in 
some way acquired the right to levy blackmail on the Assam 
villages, they now receive in lieu of it a small annuity from 
the British government. Though allied to the Abars, their 
customs are not altogether the same. Each village, consisting 
of ten or twelve houses, has its- hereditary chief; sometimes a 
chief of unusual vigor acquires an influence over several villages. 
There is no town-hall, council of elders, or village police. 
The chief is bound to look after the public safety as best he 
may. Immunity from raids is secured more by their isolation 
and habit of secreting valuables than by watchfulness. Some 
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of the clans are dwarfish and scantily clad, but others are well 
formed and neatly dressed. Polygamy is practiced by the 
men who can afford the expense, while polyandry is occasion- 
ally found among the poorer people. A man who cannot 
afford to buy a wife invites his brother to contribute to the 
expense, and shares the woman withhim. The only ceremony 
necessary to unite the parties is the payment of the stipulated 
sum for the bride, followed by a feast given first by her parents 
and then by the bridegroom or his father. - The men are occu- 
pied in trading expeditions to the plains or in tracking animals, 
of which they eat every kind. Tiger’s flesh is in great request 
on account of the supposed transfer of the animal’s qualities to 
the eater. For the same reason it is not thought suitable food 
for the women. The Miris raise a variety of crops, but are 
not so successful in agriculture as the Abars. They live much 
upon dried meat and fish, which they obtain and cure on the 
plains. They have little skill in mechanical arts, and depend 
upon barter for cloth and other manufactured articles. The 
Miris worship the spirits of the forests by offerings of fowls or 
other-animals. The entrails of the victims are carefully in- 
spected for prophetic signs. The mode of burying the dead 
indicates some contact with Hindu ideas. The body is fully 
dressed, and furnished with arms, travelling-pouch, food and 
cooking utensils, and then laid in a deep grave protected by 
timbers so that the earth may not crush it. All this is to pre- 
pare the deceased for his journey to the world of Jam-Raja— 
evidently the Hindu Yama. The only account that the Miris 
can give of their origin is that they came from régions farther 
north guided by the flight of birds. 

Beyond the Subansiri, we come to the Daphlas, of whom 
little is known in detail, but it is probable that their customs 
are not very dissimilar to those of their neighbors. Their 
marriage practices are the same as those just described. It 
is said that they have priests who divine from eggs and the 
entrails of chickens. Like the Miris they formerly made raids 
upon the villages in the plains, and the British government 
found it expedient to pay them a small amount yearly on con- 
dition of good conduct. - The sum of 2543 rupees ($1271.50) 
is annually divided anong 238 chiefs. This has generally had 
the effect to keep them quiet. 

Next to the Daphlas are the- Akas, or Hrusso, as they call 
themselves. This tribe is in bad odor with the Assamese, 
who call the two clans into which they are divided, Hazarik- 
owas, “eaters of a thousand hearths,” and Kapachor, “the 
thieves that lurk in the cotton fields.” This reputation was 
once well deserved, but they have since been brought to good 
behavior in the same way as the tribes before mentioned. 
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Their ancient religion was a worship of the spirits of the moun- 
tains and forests. They had priests and images of their gods. 
In 1829, the marauding chief of the Kapachors was arrested 
and confined in an Assam jail for several years. Here he be- 
came acquainted with the Hindu religion, and after his release 
introduced the worship of Hari among his people. All the 
tribes that we have described maintain a more or less direct 
intercourse with Thibet, as is proved by the numerous articles 
of Thibetan manufacture which they possess. 

We have now reached Bhutan in our survey, and as yet have 
made but half the circuit of Assam. There still remain the 
better-known and more interesting tribes along the southern 
border. In order, however, not to unduly prolong this article 
we will reserve for another time an account of these tribes, to 
which will be added a brief sketch of the primitive peoples 
that have by a residence on the plains become more or less 
identified with the Hindu population. 





INDIAN MIGRATIONS, AS EVIDENCED BY LANGUAGE. 


BY HORATIO HALE. 


Part II. The Dakota Stock.—The Algonkins.—The Chahta-Muskoki Stock.— 
The Moundbuilders.—The Iberians. 

Another important linguistic stock is that which is known as 
the Dakotan family, from the native name of the group or con- 
federacy called by the French missionaries and travellers the 
Sioux. This family occupies a vast extent of country between 
the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains, and comprises many 
distinct communities, speaking allied though sometimes widely 
different languages. Among them are the proper Dakotas 
(including the Assiniboins), the Omahas, Osages, Kansas, . 
Otos, Missouris, Iowas, Mandans, Hidatsas or Minnetarees, 
and several others. A single tribe, the Winnebagoes, speak- 
ing a peculiarly harsh and difficult language, dwelt east of the 
Mississippi, along the western shore of Lake Michigan; but 
they were commonly regarded by ethnologists as an offshoot 
of the prairie tribes, and as intruders into the territory of the 
Algonkins. Recent investigations, however, have disclosed 
the remarkable fact that tribes belonging to this family lived 
in early times east of the Alleghanies, and were found by 
the first explorers not far from the Atlantic coast. The trav- 
ellers who met with them, incurious in such matters, did not 
take the trouble to record the language spoken by these tribes; 
and until recently they have been ranked by writers on Indian 
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ethnology among the southern members of the Huron-Iroquois 
family. In 1870 the last survivor of one of these tribes was 
still living, at a great age, on the Reserve of the Six Nations, 
near Brantford. His people, the Tuteloes, who, with several 
allied tribes, had formerly dwelt in southern Virginia and east- 
ern North Carolina, had been driven from those regions early in 
the eighteenth century by the white settlers. Like their neigh- 
bors, the Tuscaroras, they had fled for refuge to the Iroquois, 
whom they accompanied in their subsequent flight into Canada. 
A vocabulary which I took down from his lips showed beyond 
question that his people belonged to the Dakotan stock. From 
him, and after his death from some intelligent Indians of mixed 
race—who, as children of Iroquois fathers by Tutelo mothers, 
still rank as Tuteloes, and speak the language fluently,—I ob- 
tained a sufficient knowledge of this speech to enable me to 
compare it, not merely in its phonology and its vocabulary, 
but also in its grammatical structure, with the Dakotan lan- 
guages spoken west of the Mississippi, so far as these are 
known, and more particularly with the language of the proper 
Dakotas (or Sioux) and the Hidatsa, or Minnetarees. These 
two languages have been carefully studied by able and philo- 
sophic investigators, the Rev. Stephen R. Riggs and Dr. Wash- 
ington Matthews, whose works are models of clear and thorough 
exposition. The result of this comparison has been a convic- 
tion that the Tutelo language is undoubtedly the oldest form 
of speech thus far known in this family, and that, so far as a 
judgment can be deduced from this evidence, the course of 
emigration must be considered to have been from east to west. 
The fact that the western members of this linguistic family were 
by far the most numerous counts for nothing in such an inquiry. 
If mere numbers and extent of territory are to be deemed of 
any value in questions of this nature, we should have to derive 
the Polynesians from New Zealand, the Portuguese from Bra- 
zil, and the English from North America. 

The following list of words will show how the Tutelo voca- 
bles become contracted and distorted in the western Dakota 
speech: 


TUTELO. DAKOTA. 
Blood wayt we 
Knife masani tsar 
Day nihanpi atipetu 
Water mant mint 
Land amani maka 
Winter wanent want 
Autumn tani ptan 
White asani san 


Black asépi sapa 
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TUTELO. DAKOTA. 
Cold Sani sni 
One nonsa wantsha 
Three lani yamnt 
Five kisahani saptan 
Six akdspe shakpe 
Seven sagomink shakowtn 

The clearest evidence, however, is to be found in a compar- 
ison of the grammatical characteristics. It is an established 
law in the science of linguistics that, in any family of lan- 
guages, those which are of the oldest formation,—or, in other 
words, which approach nearest to the mother speech,—are the 
most highly inflected. The derivative or more recent tongues 
are distinguished by the comparative fewness of the grammat- 
icalchanges. The difference in this respect between the Tutelo 
and the western branches of this stock is so great that they 
seem to belong to different categories, or genera, in the classi- 
fication of languages. The Tutelo may fairly be ranked 
among inflected tongues, while the Dakota, the Hidatsa, and 
apparently all the other western dialects of the stock, must 
rather be classed with agglutinated languages,—the variations 
of person, number, mood and tense being chiefly denoted by 
affixed or inserted particles. This statement applies more par- 
ticularly to the Hidatsa. In the Dakota some remnants of the 
inflected forms still remain. 

Thus, in the Hidatsa there is no difference, in the present 
tense, between the singular and the plural of the verb. In 
this language, also, there is no mark of any kind, even by 
affixed particles, to distinguish the present tense from the past, 
nor even, in the third person, to distinguish the future from 
the other tenses. Aidégi may signify “he loves,” “he loved,” 
and “he will love.” ‘The Dakota is a little better furnished in 
this way. The plural is distinguished from the singular by 
the addition of the particle fz, and in the first person by pre- 
fixing the pronoun wf, they, in lieu of wa or we,I. Thus, 
_ kacka, he binds, becomes kagkdpi, they bind; wakdcka, 1 
bind, becomes ufikdgkapi, we bind. No distinction is made 
between the present and the past tense. Kagkd is both “he 
binds” and “he bound.” The particle é¢a, which is not printed, 
and apparently not pronounced, as an affix, indicates the 
future. All other distinctions of number and tense are ex- 
pressed in these two languages by adverbs, or by the general 
context of the sentence. 

In lieu of these scant and imperfect modes of expression, the 
Tutelo gives us a surprising wealth of verbal forms. The dis- 
tinction of singular and plural is clearly shown in all the per- 
sons, thus: 
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opéwa, he goes opehéhla, they go 
oyapéwa, thou goest oyapepua, ye go 
owapéwa, | go maopéwa, we go 

Of tenses there are many forms. The termination in ewa 
appears to be of an aorist or rather of an indefinite meaning. 
Opéwa (from opa, to go), may signify both “he goes,” and 
“he went.” A distinctive present is indicated by the termina- 
tion dma, a distinctive past by da, and a future by ¢a or éta. 
Thus from &7#e, to kill, we have waktéwa, I kill him, or I killed 
him, wakté6ma, I am killing him, and wak¢éta, I shall kill him. 
So ohdta, he sees it, becomes ohatidka, he saw it formerly, and 
ohatéta, he will see it. The inflections for person and number 
in the distinctively present tense, ending with oma, are shown 
in the following example: 

wagindma, he is sick waginonhna, they are sick 
wayingindma, thou art sick wayingindmpo, ye are sick 
wameginoma, I am sick maligwagindma, we are sick 

Besides these inflections for person, number and tense, the 
Tutelo has also other forms or moods of the verb, negative, 
interrogative, desiderative, and the like. Waktéwa, 1 killed 
him, becomes in the negative form siwakténa, 1 did not kill 
him. Yaktéwa, thou killedst him, makes in the interrogative 
form yaktéwo, didst thou kill him? Owapéwa, I go, shows 
the combined negative and desiderative forms in howapébina, 
I do not wish to go. None of these forms are found in the 
Dakota or Hidatsa verbs. 

In like manner the possessive pronouns, when combined 
with the noun, show a much greater fulness, and, so to speak, 
completeness, in the Tutelo than in the Dakota, as is seen ‘in 
the following example: 

TUTELO. DAKOTA. 
Head past pa 
My head mimpasui mapa 
Thy head yitipasti nipa 
His head ° epasui pa 
Our heads emankpasdi = ufipapi 
Your heads eyitikpasiipui nipapi 
Their heads epasti-lei papi 

The linguistic evidence is to a certain extent supplemented 
by other testimony. It would seem at least probable that 
some of the western Dakotas at one time had their habitations 
east of the Mississippi, and have been gradually withdrawing 
to the westward. The French missionary Gravier, in his 
“Relation” of the year 1700, affirms that the Ohio River was 
called by the Illinois and the Miamis the Akansea River, be- 
cause the Akanseas formerly dwelt along it. The Akanseas 
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were the Dakota tribe who have given their name to the River 
and State of Arkansas. Catlin found reason for believing that 
the Mandans, another tribe of the southern Dakota stock, for- 
merly resided in-the valley of the Ohio. The peculiar traces. 
in the soil which marked the foundations of their dwellings 
and the position of their villages were evident, he affirms, at 
various points along that river.* 

Another very widely extended Indian stock is the Algonkin 
family, which possessed the Atlantic coast from Labrador to 
South Carolina, and extended westward to the Mississippi, and 
even, in the far north, to the Rocky Mountains, where some 
of the Satsika or Blackfoot tribes speak a corrupt dialect of this 
stock. Gallatin, who had studied their languages with special 
care, expresses the opinion (in his “Synopsis of the Indian 
Tribes,” p. 29), that the northern Algonkins were probably the 
original stock of this family. In this northern division he in- 
cludes the tribes dwelling north of the Great Lakes, from the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to the vicinity of the northern Dakotas 
and Blackfoot Indians. They comprise the numerous and 
widely scattered Montagnais (or Mountaineers), the Algonquins 
proper, the Ottawas, Chippeways, and Crees or Knistenaux. 
Whether they were really the elder branch, and whether the 
Micmacs of Nova Scotia, the Abenakis of Maine, the New 
England Indians, the Delawares, the Shawanoes, the Miamis, 
and the other southern and western Algonkins spoke derived 
or secondary languages, is a question which can only be decided 
by a careful comparison of words and grammatical forms. 
Mr. Trumbull, who has made this department of American 
linguistics peculiarly his own, would be better able than any 
one else to prosecute this line of research, and decide how far 
the opinion of Gallatin is sustained by the evidence of lan- 
guage. I may merely remark that in his valuable paper “On 
Algonkin Versions of the Lord’s Prayer,” in the Transactions 


*After this paper was commons’, I had the satisfaction of learning, at the meeting of 
the American Association in Montreal, from my friend the Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, of the 
Smithsonian Institution (who has spent several years among the western Dakota tribes in 
missionary labors, and in investigating their one and social systems), that all the 
southern tribes of that stock—the Omahas, Otoes, sas, Iowas, Missouris, &c.—have a 
distinct tradition that their ancestors formerly dwelt east of the Mississippi. Miss Alice 
C. Fletcher, who had resided for a year among the Omahas, acquiring a knowledge of their 
customs and traditions, had heard the same history. Whether the northern Dakotas have 
a similar tradition is not known. The former tribes all speak of the Winnebago (or Hotch- 
angara) tribe as their uncle, and declare that their own tribes were originally offshoots from 
the Winnebagoes. A comparison of the letter-changes between the Winnebago and the 
western dialects (as shown in an interesting paper on the subject read by Mr. Dorsey before 
the Association), left no doubt of this derivation. The Winnebagoes evidently hold the 
same relation to the western tribes of this stock that the Mohawks bear to the western 
Iroquois nations, while the Tuteloes are to the Winnebagoes what the Hurons are to the 
Mohawks. That the emigration of the Dakota tribes from the east, which was inferred by 
me (after the we agnten (Be the Tutelo language), from purely linguistic evidence, should be 
thus confirmed, must be regarded as a striking proof of the value of such evidence in eth- 
nological science. It is gratifying to know that through the well-directed efforts of Major 
Powell and his able collaborators, the students of this sci , in its American department, 
will soon have a large mass of valuable evidence at their command, in the publications of 
the Smithsonian Bureau of Ethnology. 
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of the American Philological Association for 1872, Mr. Trum- 
bull notices specially the soft and musical character of the lan- 
guages spoken by the western Algonkins, the Illinois and 
Miami tribes,—a softness arising from the fact that “the propor- 
tion of consonants to vowels in the written language is very 
small. Some words (he continues) are framed entirely of vow- 
els, e. g., uaiua, ‘he goes astray;’ waui, or, with imperfect 
diphthongs, wa-uz, ‘an egg;’ uiuua, ‘he is married;’in many 
others there is only a single semi-vowel-or consonant proper 
in half-a-dozen syllables, e. g., aiuaakiui, ‘there is yet room;’ 
aiapia, ‘a buck.’ In acueuateue, ‘it leans, is not upright,’ 
we have but two consonants.” 

This paucity of consonants is a well-known mark of that pho- 
netic decay which distinguishes derivative languages. The 
Hawaiian is one of the youngest of the Polynesian dialects. 
The “Vocabulary” of this language, compiled by the Rev. 
Lorrin Andrews, shows many hundred words composed either 
of vowels alone, or of vowels with but a single consonant. 
Aoaao, the sea-breeze, otaio, truth, uito, to question, hooiteie, 
proud, maauauwa, to trade, uiuiki, to glimmer, are words 
which may be compared with those quoted by Mr. Trumbull. 
Examples might also be drawn from our own speech, in which 
the German auge becomes eye, the German /egen becomes /ay, 
the German machtig becomes mighty, and so on, in numerous 
instances too well known to need recital. That the Algonkin 
languages of the Atlantic coast, which, if not harsh, are cer- 
tainly hard and firm, abounding in consonants, should prove 
to be of more recent origin than the soft vocalic dialects of 
the west, is extremely improbable. 

The traditions of the northern Algonkins do not, according 
‘to the native historians, Peter Jones and George Copway, trace 
their origin further back than to a comparatively late period, 
when their ancestors possessed the country which they still 
hold north of Lakes Huron and Superior. The Crees, from 
time immemorial, have wandered over the wide region extend- 
ing between these lakes and Hudson’s Bay, and stretching 
eastward to the coast of southern Labrador. It is only in recent 
times, as the Rev. Father Lacombe, the author of an excellent 
dictionary and grammar of their language, assures us, that 
they have found their way west of the Red River, and have 
expelled the Assiniboins and the Blackfoot tribes from a por- 
tion of the territory extending from that river to the Rocky 
Mountains. The Lenni Lenape, or Delawares, alone possessed 
what seems to have been a genuine tradition, going back for 
many generations. Of this tradition some further notice will 
hereafter be taken. 
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The southern region of the United States, extending from 
the eastern coast of Georgia to the Mississippi River, was oc- 
cupied chiefly by a fourth linguistic stock, the Chahta-Muskoki 
family, comprising the Creeks or Muskhogees, the Chickasas, 
the Choctaws, and some minor tribes. The language of the 
easternmost of these, the Creeks, differs so widely from those 
of the western tribes, the Choctaws and Chickasas, that Galla- 
tin, though noticing resemblances sufficient to incline him to 
believe in their common origin, felt obliged to classify them as 
belonging to separate stocks. Later investigations leave no 
doubt of their affinity. The differences, however, are much 
greater than those which exist between the different languages 
of the Algonkin family, or between those of the Huron-Iro- 
quois group. They may rather be compared with the differ- 
ences which are found between the Cherokee and the Iroquois 
languages. There is an evident grammatical resemblance, 
along with a marked unlikeness in a considerable portion of 
the vocabulary. The natural inference, as in the case of the 
Cherokee, is that many of the words of these differing lan- 
guages have been derived from some foreign source. This is 
the opinion expressed by Dr. D. G. Brinton, than whom no 
higher authority on this point can be adduced, in his interest- 
ing.paper “On the National Legend of the Chahta-Muskokee 
Indians,” published in the Historical Magazine for February, 
1870. It has seemed to me not unlikely that these languages 
and the Cherokee owed the foreign element of their vocabu- 
lary to the same source, and that this source was the language 
of the people who formerly occupied the central region of the 
United States, and who have been the object of so much 
painstaking investigation, under the name of “The Mound- 
builders.” 

The mystery which so long enveloped the character and fate 
of this vanished people is gradually disappearing before the 
persistent inquiries of archeologists. The late lamented Pres- 
ident of our Association, the Hon. L. H. Morgan, in his work 
on the “Houses and House-Life of the American Aborigines,” 
has shown the evidences of resemblance in the mode of life 
and social condition of the Moundbuilders to those of the “ Vil- 
lage Indians” of New Mexico and Arizona. From various indi- 
cations, however, it would seem probable that their political 
system had been further developed than that of these Village 
Indians, and that, as in the Mexican Valley and in Peru, the 
greater portion of the population was combined under one 
central authority. Dr. Brinton, in a well-reasoned essay on 
“The Probable Nationality of the Moundbuilders,” printed in 
the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN for October, 1881, has pointed 
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out the fact that the tribes of the Chahta-Muskoki family were 
mound-builders in recent times, and that their structures were 
but little inferior in size to those of the extinct population of 
the Ohio Valley. He sees reason for concluding that “the 
Moundbuilders of the Ohio were in part the progenitors of the 
Chahta tribes.” Dr. Brinton’s extensive research and his cau- 
tion in deciding give great weight to his conclusions, to which 
I would only venture to suggest some modifications drawn 
from the evidences of tradition and language. 

Mr. Morgan remarks that “from the absence of all tradition- 
ary knowledge of the Moundbuilders among the tribes found 
east of the Mississippi, an inference arises that the period of 
their occupation was ancient.” For the same reason he thinks 
it probable that their withdrawal was gradual and voluntary; 
for “if their expulsion had been the result of protracted war- 
fare, all remembrance of so remarkable an event would scarcely 
have been lost among the tribes by whom they were dis- 
placed.” Mr. Morgan’s profound studies in sociology left him 
apparently little time to devote to the languages and traditions 
of the Indians; otherwise he could not have failed to notice 
that the memories retained by them of the overthrow and ex- 
pulsion of their semi civilized predecessors are remarkably full 
and distinct. We have these traditions recorded by two 
native authorities, the one Iroquois, the other Algonkin, each 
ignorant of the other’s existence, and yet each confirming the 
other with singular exactness. 

The remarkable historical work of the Tuscarora Cusick, 
owing to its confused and childish style, and its absurd chro- 
nology, has received far less attention than its intrinsic value 
deserves. Whenever his statements can be submitted to the 
test of language, they are invariably confirmed. He tells us 
that in ancient times, before the Iroquois separated from the 
Hurons, “the northern nations formed a confederacy, and 
seated a great council-fire on the River St..Lawrence.” This 
confederacy appointed a high chief (“a prince,” as Cusick calls 
him), as ambassador, who “immediately repaired to the south, 
and visited the great emperor, who resided at the Golden City, 
a capital of the vast empire.” The mention of the Golden City 
has probably induced many readers of Cusick’s book to rele- 
gate this story to the cloudland of mythology. But it must be 
remembered that to the Indians of North America one metal was 
as remarkable and as precious as another. Copper was, in fact, 
their gold. Among the Moundbuilders, copper held the pre- 
cise place which gold held in ancient Peru. Of hammered 
copper they made ornaments for their persons and their 
dresses, and wrought their most valued implements. In one 
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grave-mound in Athens county, Ohio, Professor E. B. ‘An- 
drews found about five hundred copper beads, forming a line 
around the space which had once held the body of the former 
owner. “When we remember (he writes) that the copper of 
the Moundbuilders was obtained from the veins of native cop- 
per near Lake Superior (a long way off from southern Ohio), 
where it was quarried in the most laborious manner; that it 
was hammered into thin sheets, and divided into narrow strips, 
by no better smith’s tools, so far as we know, than such as 
could be made of stone, and then rolled into beads, it is evi- 
dent that the aggregate amount of labor involved in the fabri- 
cation of the beads in this mound would give them an im- 
mense value.””* 

Cusick’s “Golden City” was probably a city abounding in 
the precious red metal of the Lake Superior mines. “After a 
time,” he proceeds, “the emperor built many forts throughout 
his dominions, and almost penetrated to Lake Erie. This pro- 
duced an excitement. The people of the north felt that they 
would soon be deprived of the country on the south side of 
the Great Lakes. They determined to defend their country 
against the infringement of foreign people. Long, bloody 
wars ensued, which, perhaps, lasted about one hundred years. 
The people of the north were too skilful in the use of bows 
and arrows, and could endure hardships which proved fatal to 
a foreign people. At last the northern people gained the con- 
quest, and all the towns and forts were totally destroyed, and 
left in a heap of ruins.” 

This tells the whole story, in the plainest language. » There 
is not the slightest reason for supposing that this narrative is 
a fabrication. If it were, it would be the only discoverable 
inverition in the book. But Cusick’s work bears throughout 
the stamp of perfect sincerity. There is nothing in it drawn 
from books, or, so far as can be discovered, from any other 
source than native tradition. His story, moreover, receives 
confirmation, as has been said, from an independent and even 
hostile quarter. The Delaware Indians, who styled themselves 
Lenni Lenape, had a tradition closely agreeing with that of 
the Iroquois. This, too, has been overlooked or undervalued, 
through a manifest geographical error in those who first re- 
ceived and attempted to interpret it,—the error of supposing 
that only one river could bear among the Indians the very 
common name of the “great river.” 

The well-known missionary author, Heckewelder, commen- 
ces his “History of the Indian Nations,” with the account 
which the Lenni Lenape give of the migrations that brought 


*Report of the Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology for 1880, p. 61. 
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them to the region on the banks of the Delaware River, where 
they were found by the white colonists. The story, as he relates 
it, is entirely credible, and corresponds with the Iroquois tra- 
ditions, except in one respect. The Lenape and the Iroquois 
are represented as coming not from the north, but from the 
far west, crossing “the Mississippi” together, and falling with 
their united forces on the people whom they found in the Ohio 
valley. These were a numerous people, called the Allighewi 
or Tallegwi, who dwelt in great fortified towns. After a long 
and destructive war, in which no quarter was given, the Alli- 
ghewi were utterly defeated, and fled “down the Mississippi.” 
The conquerors then divided the country between them, the 
Iroquois choosing the region along the Great Lakes, while the 
Lenape took possession of the country further north. The tra- 
dition is recorded at much greater length, and with many addi- 
tional particulars, in a paper on the “Historical and Mytho- 
logical Traditions of the Algonquins,” by the late distinguished 
archeologist, E. G. Squier, read before the Historical Society 
of New York, in June, 1848, and republished lately by Mr. 
Beach in his “Indian Miscellany.” This paper comprises a 
translation of the Walum-Olum, or “bark-record” of the Lenni 
Lenape, a genuine Indian composition, in the Delaware lan- 
guage. It is evidently a late compilation, in which Indian 
traditions are mingled with notions drawn from missionary 
teachings. The purely historical part has, like Cusick’s narra- 
tive,.an authentic air, and corrects some errors in the minor 
details of Heckewelder’s summary. The country from which 
the Lenape migrated was Shinaki, the “land of fir-trees,” not 
in the west, but in the far north,—evidently the woody region 
north of Lake Superior. The people who joined them in the 
war against the Allighewi (or Tallegwi, as they are called in 
this record), were the Talamatan, a name meaning “not of 
themselves,” whom Mr. Squier identifies with the Hurons, and 
no doubt correctly, if we understand by this name the Huron- 
Iroquois people, as they existed before their separation. The 
river which they crossed was the Messusipu, the “Great River,” 
beyond which the Tallegwi were found, “possessing the east.” 
That this river was not our Mississippi is evident from the fact 
that the works of the Moundbuilders extended far to the west- 
ward of the latter river, and would have been encountered by 
the invading nations, if they had approached it from the west, 
long before they arrived at its banks. The “Great River” was 
apparently the upper St. Lawrence, and most probably that 
portion of it which flows from Lake Huron to Lake Erie, and 
which is commonly known as the Detroit River. Near. this 
river, according to Heckewelder, at a point west of Lake St. 
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Clair, and also at another place just south of Lake Erie, some 
desperate conflicts took place. Hundreds of the slain Tallegwi, 
as he was told, were buried under mounds in that vicinity. 
This precisely accords with Cusick’s statement that the people 
of the great southern empire had “almost penetrated to Lake 
Erie” at the time when the war began. Of course, in coming 
to the Detroit River from the region north of Lake Superior, 
the Algonkins would be advancing from the west to the east. 
It is quite conceivable that, after many generations and many 
wanderings, they may themselves have forgotten which was 
the true Messusipu, or Great River, of their traditionary tales. 

The passage already quoted from Cusick’s narrative informs 
us that the contest lasted ‘‘perhaps one hundred years.” In 
close agreement with this statement, the Delaware record 
makes it endure during the terms of four head-chiefs, who in 
succession presided in the Lenape councils. From what we 
know historically of Indian customs, the average tenure of such 
chiefs may be computed at about twenty-five years. The fol- 
lowing extract from the record gives their names and probably 
the fullest account of the conflict which we shall ever possess : 


‘* Some went to the east, and the Tallegwi killed a portion; 

Then all of one mind exclaimed, War! War! 

The Talamatan (not-of-themselves) and the Nitilowan, [allied north-peo- 
ple], go united (to the war.) 

Kinnepehend (Sharp-looking)was the leader, and they went over the river, 

And they took all that was there, and despoiled and slew the Tallegwi. 

Pimokhasuwi (Stirring-about) was next chief, and then the Tallegwi were 
much too strong. 

Tenchekensit (Open-path) followed, and many towns were given up to him. 

Paganchihilla was chief, and the Tallegwi all went southward. 

South of the Lakes they (the Lenape) settled their council-fire, and north of 
the Lakes were their friends the Talamatan (Hurons ?) 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the Allighewi or 
Tallegwi, who have given their name to the Alleghany River 
and Mountains, were the Moundbuilders. It is also evident 
that in their overthrow the incidents of the fall of the Roman 
Empire were in a rude way repeated. The destiny which ulti- 
mately befell the Moundbuilders can be inferred from what we 
know of the fate of the Hurons themselves in their final war 
with the Iroquois. The lamentable story recorded in the 
Jesuit ‘‘Relations,” and in the vivid narrative of Parkman, is 
well known. The greater portion of the Huron people were 
exterminated, and their towns reduced to ashes. Of the sur- 
vivors many were received and adopted among the conquerors. 
A few fled to the east and sought protection from the French, 
while a larger remnant retired to the northwest, and took shel- 
ter among the friendly Ojibways. Theate of the Tallegwi was 
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doubtless similar to that which thus overtook the descendants 
of their Huron conquerors. So long as the conflict continued, 
it was a war of extermination. All the conquered were massa- 
cred, and all that was perishable in their towns was destroyed. 
When they finally yielded, many of the captives would be spared 
to recruit the thinned ranks of their conquerors. This, at least, 
would occur among that division of the conquering allies which 
belonged to the Huron-Iroquois race; for such adoption of 
defeated enemies is one of the ancient and cardinal principles 
of their well-devised political system. It is by: no means un- 
likely that a portion of the Moundbuilders may, during the 
conflict, have separated from the rest and deliberately united 
their destiny with those of the conquering race, as the Tlascal- 
ans joined the Spaniards in their war against the Aztecs. 
Either in such an alliance or in the adoption of captive ene- 
mies, we may discern the origin of the great Cherokee nation, 
a people who were found occupying the southeastern district 
of the Moundbuilders’ country, having their chief council-house 
on the summit of a vast mound which they themselves as- 
cribed to a people who preceded them,* and speaking a language 
which shows evident traces of its mixed origin,—in grammar 
mainly Huron-Iroquois, and in vocabulary: largely recruited 
from some foreign source. 

Another portion of the defeated race, fleeing southward 
‘‘down the Mississippi,” would come directly to the country 
of the Chahta, or Choctaws, themselves (as Dr. Brinton re- 
minds us) a mound-building people, inferior probably in civi- 
lization to the Allighewi, but superior, it may be, in warlike 
energy. With these the northern conquerers would have no 
quarrel, and the remnant of the Allighewi would be allowed to 
remain in peace among their protectors, and, becoming in- 
corporated with them, would cause that change in their lan- 
guage which makes the speech of the Choctaws differ as much 
from that of their eastern kindred, the Creeks or Muskhogees, 
as the speech of the Cherokees differs from that of their north- 
ern congeners, the Iroquois. 

If this theory is correct, we might expect to find some simi- 
lar words in the languages of the Cherokees and the Choc- 
taws. These languages, so far as their grammar is concerned, 
belong to entirely different stocks. The difference is as com- 
plete as that which exists between the Persian and Turkish 
languages. It is well known that these last-named languages, 
though utterly unlike in grammar, have a common element in 
the Arabic words which each has adopted from a neighboring 
race. Weare naturally led to inquire whether similar traces 


* Bartram’s Travels, p. 367. Reports of the Peabody Museum, vol. 2, p. 76. 
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exist in the Cherokee and the Choctaw of a common element 
derived from some alien source. The comparative vocabula- 
ries given in Gallatin’s work comprise chiefly those primitive 
and essential words which are rarely borrowed by any lan- 
guage, such as the ordinary terms of relationship, the names of 
the parts of the human body and the most common natural 
objects, the numerals, and similar terms. There are, however, 
some words, such as the terms for some articles of attire, the 
names of certain animals, and a few others, which in most 
languages are occasionally taken from a foreign source. Thus 
the Saxon-English has borrowed from the Norman-French 
element the words for boot and coat, for cattle and squirrel, 
for prisoner and metal. It is, therefore, interesting to find 
that the vocabularies of the Cherokee and the Choctaw, differ- 
ing in all the more common words, show an evident similarity 
in the following list: 


CHEROKEE CHOCTAW and CHICASA 


Shoes lasulo shulush 

Buffalo yanasa hiinniish, yennush 
Fox tsula chula 

Prisoner ayunki yuka 

Metal atelun titlle, tolt 


These resemblances, occurring only in words of this pecu- 
liar class, can hardly be mere coincidences. A more extensive 
and minute comparison will be needed to establish beyond 
question the existence of this foreign element common to the 
two languages, and the extent to which each has been modified 
by it; but the indications thus shown seem to confirm the con- 
clusions derived from the clear and positive traditions of the 
northern Indians. Every known fact favors the view that 
during a period which may be roughly estimated at between 
one and two thousand years ago, the Ohio valley was occupied 
by an industrious population of some Indian stock, which had 
attained a grade of civilization similar to that now held by the 
Village Indians of New Mexico and Arizona; that this popu- 
lation was assailed from the north by less civilized and more 
warlike tribes of Algonkins and Hurons, acting in a temporary 
league, similar to those alliances which Pontiac and Tecumseh 
afterwards rallied against the white colonists; that after a long 
and wasting war the assailants were victorious; the conquered 
people were in great part exterminated; the survivors were 
either incorporated with the conquering tribes or fled south- 
ward and found a refuge among the nations which possessed 
the region lying between the Ohio valley and the Gulf of 
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Mexico; and that this mixture of races has largely modified 
the language, character, and usages of the Cherokee and Choc- 
taw nations.* 

It will be noticed that the evidence of language, and to some 
extent that of tradition, leads to the conclusion that the course 
of migration of the Indian tribes has. been from the Atlantic 
coast westward and southward. The Huron-Iroquois tribes. 
had their pristine seat on the lower St. Lawrence. The tradi- 
tions of the Algonkins seem to point to Hudson’s Bay and the 
coast of Labrador.. The Dakota stock had its oldest branch 
east of the Alleghanies, and possibly (if the Catawba nation 
shall be proved'to be of that stock), on the Carolina coast. 
Philologists are well aware that there is nothing in the lan- 
guage of the American Indians to favor the conjecture (for it is 
nothing else), which derives the race from eastern Asia. But 
in western Europe one community is known to exist, speaking 
a language which in its general structure manifests a near like- 
ness to the Indian tongues. Alone of all the races of the old 
continent the Basques or Euskarians of northern Spain and 
southwestern France have a speech of that highly complex and 
polysynthetic character which distinguishes the American lan- 
guages. There is not, indeed, any such positive similarity in 
words or grammar as would prove a direct affiliation. The 
likeness is merely in the general cast and mould of speech; 
but this likeness is so marked as to have awakened much atten- 
tion. Ifthe scholars who have noticed it had been aware of 
the facts now adduced with regard to the course of migration 
on this continent, they would probably have been led to the 
conclusion that this similarity in the type of speech was an 
evidence of the unity of race. There seems reason to believe 
that Europe,—at least in its southern and western portions,— 
was occupied in early times by a race having many of the 
characteristics, physical and mental, of the American aborig- 
ines. The evidences which lead to this conclusion are well set 
forth in Dr. Dawson’s recent work on “Fossil Man.” Of this 
early European people, by some called the Iberian race, who 
were ultimately overwhelmed by the Aryan emigrants from 
central Asia, the Basques are the only survivors that have 





* Tam gratified to find that the views here set forth with regard to the character and fate 
of the Moundbuilders are almost identical with those e sed by Mr M. E. Force, in his 
excellent paper, entitled‘ To what Race did the Mo ilders ?”’ read before the 
Congrés International des Américanistes, at Luxembourg in 1877. 6 fact that so judi- 
cious and ex enced an inquirer as Judge Force, after a personal examination of the 
earthworks, arrived, on purely archeological grounds, at the same conclusions to which 
IT have been brought by the independent evidence of tradition and age, must be re- 

ed as affording strong confirmation of the correctness of these conclusions. Mr. J. P. 
acLean, in his valuable work on “‘ the Moundbuilders,’’ shows (p, 144) that the strong and 
skillfully planned line of fortesses raised by the ancient residents of Ohio was plainly 
erected against an enemy coming from the north, and that the warfare was evidently a 
long J epee ss struggle, ending suddenly in the complete overthrow and destruction or 
oe 2 of the defenders. These facts coincide exactly with the tradition recorded by 
jusick. 
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retained their original language; but all the nations of south- 
ern Europe, commencing with the Greeks, show in their phys- 
ical and mental traits a large intermixture of this aboriginal 
race. As we advance westward, the evidence of this infusion 
becomes stronger, until in the Celts of France and of the Brit- 
ish Islands, it gives the predominant cast to the character of 
the people.* ‘ 

If the early population of Europe were really similar to that 
of America, then we may infer that it was composed of many 
tribes, scattered in loose bands over the country, and speaking 
languages widely and sometimes radically different, but all of 
a polysynthetic structure. They were a bold, proud, adven- 
turous people, good hunters and good sailors. In the latter 
respect they were wholly unlike the primitive Aryans, who, as 
was natural in a pastoral people of inland origin, have always 
had in the east a terror of the ocean, and in Europe were, 
within historic times, the clumsiest and least venturous of nav- 
igators. If communities resembling the Iroquois and the 
Caribs once inhabited the British islands and the western coasts 
of the adjacent continent, we may be sure that their fleets of 
large canoes, such as have been exhumed from the peat-depos- 
its and ancient river-beds of Ireland, Scotland, and France, 
swarmed along all the shores and estuaries of that region. 
Accident or adventure may easily have carried some of them 
across the Atlantic, not merely once, but in many successive 
emigrations from different parts of western Europe. The dis- 
tance is less than that which the canoes of the Polynesians were 
accustomed totraverse. The derivation of the American pop- 
ulation from this source presents no serious improbability what- 
ever.t 

On the theory, which seems thus rendered probable, that 
the early Europeans were of the same race as the Indians of 
America, we are able to account for certain characteristics of 
the modern nations of Europe, which would otherwise present 
to the student of anthropology a perplexing problem. The 


*The Basque may then be the sole surviving relic and witness of an aboriginal west- 
ern ee population, dispossessed by the intrusive Indo-European tribes. It stands 
entirely e, no kindred having yet been found for it in any part of the world. It is of an 
Sa agglutinative , incorporating into its verb a variety of relations 
which are almost everywhere else expressed by an independent word.”— “The Basque 
forms a suitable stepping-stone from which to enter the peculiar linguistic domain of the 
New World, since there is no other dialect of the Old World which so much resembles in 
structure the American languages.”—Professor Whitney, in “ The Life and Growth of 
Language,” p. 258. 

+The distance from Ireland to Newfoundland is only sixteen hundred miles. The dis- 
tance from the Sandwich Islands to Tahiti (whence the natives of the former group affirm 
that their ancestors came), is twenty-two hundred miles. ‘The distance from the former 
islands to the Marquesas oote, Be nearest inhabited land, is seventeen hundred miles. 
The canoes of the Sandwich ds (as we are assured by Ellis, in his “Polynesian 
Researches”), “seldom exceed fifty feet in length.” In the river-beds of France, ancient 
canoes have been found exceeding forty feet in length. One was more than forty-five 
feet long, and nearly four feet deep. See the particulars in Figuier’s “Primitive Man,” 
Appleton’s edit., p. 177. 
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Aryans of Asia, ancient and modern, as we know them in the 
Hindoos, the Persians, and the Armenians, with the evidence 
afforded: by their history, their literature, and their present 
condition, have always been utterly devoid of the sentiment of 
political rights. The love of freedom is a feeling of which 
they seem incapable. To humble themselves before some supe- 
rior power,—deity, king, or brahmin,—seems to be with them 
a natural and overpowering inclination. Next to this feeling 
is the love of contemplation and of abstract reasoning. A 
dreamy life of worship and thought is the highest felicity of 
the Asiatic Aryan. On the other hand, if the ancient Euro- 
peans were what the Basques and the American Indians are 
now, they were a people imbued with the strongest possible 
sense of personal independence, and, resulting from that, a 
passion for political freedom. They were also a shrewd, practi- 
cal, observant people, with little taste for abstract reasoning. 

It is easy to see that from a mingling of two races of 
such opposite dispositions, a people of mixed character would 
be formed, very similar to that which has existed in Europe 
since the advent of the Aryan emigrants. In eastern Europe, 
among the Greeks and Sclavonians, where the Iberian element 
would be weakest, the Aryan characteristics of reverence and 
contemplation would be most apparent. As we advance west- 
ward, among the Latin and Teutonic populations, the sense of 
political rights, the taste for adventure, and the observing, 
practical tendency, would be more and more manifest; until at 
length, among the western Celts, as among the American In- 
dians, the love of freedom would become exalted to an almost 
morbid distrust of all governing authority. 

If this theory is correct, the nations of modern Europe have 
derived those traits of character and those institutions which 
have given them their present headship of power and civiliza- 
tion among the peoples of the globe, not from their Aryan 
forefathers, but mainly from this other portion of their ances- 
try, belonging to the earlier population which the Aryans 
overcame and absorbed. That this primitive population was 
tolerably numerous is evident from the fact that the Aryans, 
particularly of the Latin, Teutonic, and Celtic nations, lost in 
absorbing it many vocal elements and* many grammatical in- 
flections of their speech. They gained, at the same time, the 
self-respect, the love of liberty, and the capacity for self-gov- 
ernment, which were unknown to them in their Asiatic home. 
Knowing that these characteristics have always marked the 
American race, we need not be surprised when modern re- 
searches demonstrate the fact that many of our Indian com- 
munities have possessed political systems embodying some of 
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the most valuable principles of popular government. We shall 
no longer feel inclined to question the truth of the conclusion 
which has been announced by Carli, Draper, and other philo- 
sophic investigators, who affirm that the Spaniards, in their 
conquest of Mexico, Yucatan, and Peru, destroyed a better 
form of society than that which they established in its place. 
The intellectual but servile Aryans will cease to attract the 
undue admiration which they have received for qualities not 
their own; and we'shall look with a new interest on the.rem- 
nant of the Indian race, as possibly representing this nobler 
type of man;' whose inextinguishable love of freedom has 
evoked the idéa of political rights, and has created those insti- 
tutions of regulated self-government by which genuine civili- 
zation and progress are assured to the world. 
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BY E. G. BARNEY,* 
(Fourth Paper.) 
THE CHIBCHA NATION. 


In that part of the States of Boyac’a and Cundiuamarca, 
known as the Altaplanicias of Tunja and Bogota, and includ- 
ing also some valleys and plains adjacent, dwelt the Chibcha, 
sometimes erroneously styled Muysca, Muiscas, or Moscas. In 
the Chibcha language the word Muisca was a noun of multitude 
and signified people, and was used in the same way as we say 
American people, English people, French people, etc. The 
national name of these people was derived from their God, 
Chibchacum, who will be treated of in his turn. 

The extent of territory occupied by the Chibcha at the time 
of their conquest. (about 1540), was nearly 165 miles in length 
by 35 to 55 miles in width, or a little more than 6,000 square 
miles, upon which were crowded about 1,200,000 inhabitants, 
or an average of 200 souls to each square mile. Their 
country generally had*an elevation of more than 7,000 feet 
above the sea. The soil was very fertile, as all the Altaplanicie 
had at some remote period been the bed of an immense lake, 
surrounded on all sides by mountains of from 9 to 12,000 feet 
above sea level. The climate was cool and invigorating and 
the inhabitants were industrious and frugal, as indeed they 
must of necessity have been, since from the absence of domes- 


* Copyrighted, 1882, 
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tic animals, the products of the soil were their only resource 
for food and raiment. Their origin and history is hidden be- 
neath an impenetrable covering of doubtful tradition, supersti- 
tion and fable, some portions of which bear so close resem- 
blance to those of Mexico, that one is led to suspect invention 
and collusion among historians or their informers, and yet it 
is very difficult to see how such could have been, or what 
object was to be gained by the deception. 

The “culture hero” who, according to one of their traditions, 
was the originator and organizer of their religion and laws, was 
generally designated by two names, Nemterequeteba (Name-tay- 
eay-kay-tay-bah),or“the sent from God, "and Xue-Chimzapaque, 
which had a similar signification. The tradition has it that he 
came from the East; had a long beard and had his hair bound 
up by a band. He wore a tunic, without collar, for vestment, 
to which was added a mantle whose points were knotted at the 
shoulder, a form of dress used by all the Chibcha at the time 
of the conquest, as the poncho and ruana are of Mexican 
or Peruvian origin, having been introduced by the soldiers of 
of Belalcazer. At the period of the advent of Nemterequeteba, 
the Chibcha were in the lowest state of barbarism, wearing 
crude cotton, tied together with bark strings, to protect them- 
selves from the cold and to answer the:slight demands of mod- 
esty among a savage people. They had no idea of govern- 
ment nor of society, neither had they any known religious 
belief. 

The Civilizer began his preaching in Boza, where the Span- 
iards found a* rib of some large animal which the natives ven- 
erated as having pertained to an animal brought by Nemtere- 
queteba. 

From Boza he passed to Muequeta, Fontibon, and soon 
after to Cota. At the latter place the concourse of people who 
came to listen to his teachings, was so great that he was com- 
pelled to have aditch dug around the foot of a small hill to 
separate the crowd from him, so that he could have space from 
which to address them. 

He taught the people not only to spin and weave but to 
color their cloths ved and d/ue, yellow and brown, etc., that 
they should not forget his teachings. 

He also instructed them in government and a system of relig- 
ious faith, which bears much resemblance to the doctrines of 
Christ, notwithstanding the many perversions which crept 
in during the lapse of the ages after his departure. 


* By some this rib is believed to have belonged to a camel brought by the missionary : 
and by others itis claimed to have been of the Mastodon, the bones of which have been 
found in the alluvion of a neighboring river. 
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Among other laws attributed to him, which the Spaniards 
found in force, was the following: In the event of the death of 
the legitimate wife of a chief before her husband, the latter 
was forbidden all access to other women for a period of five 
years after her demise. In this manner, securing good treat- 
ment to the weaker sex, and not being able to abolish polyg- 
amy, he invented this method of curbing it. 

Whether this law was the cause or not, historians agree that 
the Chibcha women were almost universally well treated and 
respected, and their infirm and aged people were well cared 
for. After many years spent in establishing a government 
and a religion of unobjectionable, if not exceptional purity, 
which he also exemplified in his life, this missionary left by way 
of the north, and at Suamoz, now Sogomosa, he disappeared, 
leaving behind him a successor to continue his teachings. 

*So great was the veneration of the people for him, that to 
facilitate his return, they constructed and paved a road that he 
might ascend again to the plain with ease. He was not wor- 
shiped by the Chibcha as a God, but was greatly venerated as 
a man of great purity of life and of great usefulness. 

To this culture hero, whoever he may have been, is attribut- 
ed the great influence ofthe priesthood and the unquestioning 
obedience of the people to their sovereign. 

The early priests of the catholic faith, seem to have believed 
that this culture hero could have been none other than San 
Bartolemo or San Tomas, and the arguments of their histo- 
rians of the priestly order upon the subject, are curious, as 
evidencing the easy faith of some and the more cautious views 
of others of their order. 

That part of the history of the Chibcha which may be classed 
as reasonably reliable, dates from about A. D. 1470-80, from 
which dates we obtain a pretty clear and satisfactory account 
from the oral statements given by men of intelligence among 
the Chibcha, who after the conquest of their country, embraced 
the Catholic faith, learned to read and write and were known 
to many of the earlier Spanish settlers, who gave pretty full 
credence to their statements. It was from this class of persons 
that the tradition already recounted was obtained, as also those 
which will be hereafter given. 

Up to about A. D. 1470, the Chibcha nation was ruled by 
one independent, absolute monarch, who governed by his own 
will, unobstructed and unopposed by any, but greatly influ- 
enced by the high priest of /raca, which was the most holy of 
the seven holy cities of the Chibcha. On the west of the 


* Remains of this road existed for 200 years after the conquest. 
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Chibcha were unquiet neighbors, a sort of ‘‘highlanders,” whose 
frequent raids upon the Chibcha made a standing army neces- 
sary to repel their assaults. One of these unquiet tribes, the 
Pauche, (who flattened their heads like the Choctaws of Missis- 
sippi), had made a raid upon the Chibcha, and the Zaque, or 
monarch, commanded his general-in-chief with an army of 
20,000 men to castigate the Pauche by carrying the war into 
their own country. The chief of Bacata, now known as 
Bogota, was the then commander-in-chief of the army of the 
Chibchas, and he obeyed the orders from his sovereign so well 
and vigorously that within a few weeks the Pauche were not 
only castigated, but for the time being subdued. The victo- 
rious forces returned to Bacata laden with booty and the 
general, after sending forward to the Zaque a large amount of 
the spoils, remained with his army at his residence to celebrate 
the victory achieved. 

It was the custom of this, as with the surrounding nations, to 
celebrate successes and failures by drinking large quantities of 
corn beer called chicha, and in this instance the indulgence in 
the custom led to momentous results to the Zaque and the 
Chibcha nation. 

One evening during these rejoicings, one of the army offi- 
cers, being heated with drink, proclaimed,.amid the acclama- 
tions of others, that their commanding officer was not only the 
greatest living general, but the rightful sovereign of the Chib-- 

eha. This treasonable speech was soon made known to 
the Zaque, who sent messengers to the general-in-chief, com- 
manding him to appear at court without delay. The messen- 
gers were cajoled by fair words and promises, and when they 
returned, reported that the general would present himself at 
court within three days. The general forwarded his entire 
army of 40,000 men by different but converging routes towards 
the capital, with instructions to advance by night as rapidly as 
he advanced by day. 

Taking with him a numerous retinue and a large force of 
Indian carriers to convey presents to the Zaque, he advanced 
leisurely to allow his army time to occupy the desired positions 
each night. 

This resulted in bringing on the contest hedesired. The Zaque, 
impatient of his subject’s delay and fearful of some sinister de- 
sign, levied an army, and aided by a neighboring, friendly 
chief, marched out to meet the rebellious officer, but al- 
though superior in numbers, this newly levied force was far infe- 
rior in discipline to the army of the general-in-chief, and the 
result was a most terrible defeat of the forces of the Zaque, 
and thenceforward there were two sovereigns, two nations of 
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one people, and frequent. wars between them, in which the-new 
sovereign, called the Zipa, was most generally successful, as 
at the time of the appearance of the Spaniards the Zipa was 
the more powerful monarch. Several generations had risen 
after the first division of the nation, and each new Zipa had 
not only subdued several tribes, which lay to the south and 
west of him, but he had gradually advanced his territories 
northward, sometimes at the expense of independent tribes, 
and at other times at the expense of the Zaque. The history 
gives the names of the different reigning sovereigns during the 
70 years previous to 1540, and their more important exploits, 
by which it may be discovered that armies of forty to sixty 
thousand men fought on either side, and that the high priest of 
Iraca was often the peacemaker, being reverenced by sover- 
eigns, officials and people, for his sacredness. of character, as 
the successor of Nemterequeteba, and for his own purity and 
wisdom. 

Only a very short time before the arrival of the Spaniards, 
the two armies of these contending sovereigns were about to 
join battle, when the high priest passed between them and 
convening the sovereigns, he arranged a truce for twenty 
moons, during which one of their religious ceremonies, which 
occurred but once in twenty years, was to be celebrated. 

How far the enmity between the divided peoples influenced 
the conquest of the entire country by only 168 Spanish infan- 
try and cavalry, must be judged of by the student of history,» 
and just how far other circumstances combined to aid the fre- 
salts, must be determined in the same way. Certain it is that 
168 men, 50 of whom were cavalry and the balance infantry, 
conquered and enslaved this nation of warriors in the short 
space of a few months, besides fighting the Pauche, Maso, and 
other neighboring tribes or nations. What appears -most 
strange is the apathy or stupor with which both Zaque and 
Zipa looked upon the coming of invaders of their country. 

While there is great obscurity and doubt thrown over both 
the so-called history and the traditions of this people, the ac- 
counts of their mythology and customs seem to be better based. 
But even here it will be found that the idiosyncrasies of some 
of the clerical authors seem to have colored facts so as to pro- 
duce effects corresponding with their own peculiar views. 
Still among the great multitude of writers, the patient investi- 
gator can arrive at a very satisfactory conclusion, and as Col. 
Joaquin Acosta, seems to have been not only a patient, but 
an industrious student of the various writings or histories of 
this people, I do not hesitate in adopting his conclusions, as 
being those sustained by the burden of proof. 
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Acosta says of their history: ‘‘The Zaque or king of 

Himsa, (now Sunja),-was, doubtless, at first, as generally ad- 
mitted and believed, the ruler of all. the Chibcha nation, but 
to avoid intestine wars, the high priest of Iraca, venerated by 
all, named Hunsahua for superior sovereign, to whom succeed- 
ed his descendants, until Thomagata, a great wizard, known 
as Cacique Rabon, (az/), which he was supposed to keep con- 
cealed beneath his garments, and was supposed to have power 
to convert men into animals. This ‘‘/usus natura” \eft no 
children and was succeeded by his brother Tutasua. Little 
by little the successors of the latter were losing their territory, 
until at the time of the coming of the Spaniard, they saw 
themselves menaced with extinction, or vassalage to the Zipa 
of Bogota.” 
- Acosta says farther of the priesthood: ‘‘Iraca or Sugamuxi, 
(the disappearance), was the most holy of the holy cities of 
the Chibcha, and was located at the extreme northern limit of 
the Chibcha nation, as the place where Nemterequeteba disap- 
peared. The chief of this holy city was also high priest, and 
was elected alternately from among the natives of the towns 
of Tobaga and Tiribitoba, by the four neighboring chiefs of 
Ganreza, Busbanza, Pésca, and Toca, being thus politically 
established by Nemterequeteba or the /dacauza (the instruc- 
tor), of the Chibcha, at his death, which he probably hid, only 
to leave to his teachings a religious sanction, as in effect they 
were preserved and venerated for centuries. On one occa- 
sion, when an audacious chief of Tiribitoba desired to usurp the 
priestly office, he was abandoned by his own people, and per- 
ished miserably, without securing his object, the election and 
constitutional law of Idacauza remaining intact.” 

Of the mythology, Acosta says: ‘The heaven of the 
Chibcha and their traditions were thus stated: In the be- 
ginning of the world, the light was enclosed in a thing 
grand in its proportions, which we cannot describe, but 
which was called Chiminigagua, or the Creator. The first, 
which went forth, were some black birds, which in flying over 
the world, launched from their beaks a resplendent air which 
illuminated the earth. 

‘* After the Creator, the things most venerated were the sun 
and the moon, as his companion.” 

‘*The world was peopled as follows:” A little after the 
first day, there rose from the lake Iguaqua, (E-gwa-kay), sit- 
uated about fifteen miles from Tunja, (Toon-hah), a beautiful 
woman called Bachue, (Bah-choo-ay) or Fuzachoqua, (good 
woman), with a boy child three years old. These went down 
to the plain, where they lived until the child became a man, 
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married his mother, and in these began the human race, which 
propagated with extraordinary rapidity. After many years, 
seeing the earth peopled, they returned to the same lake, and 
converting themselves into serpents disappeared in its waters. 

The Chibcha venerated Bachue, and she was often repres- 
ented in small statues of gold and wood which embraced both 
mother and child, the latter at different ages.’ 

They believe that the souls of the dead, on leaving the body, 
went down to the centre of the earth by certain roads and 
cafions of yellow and black earth, passing at first a great river, 
upon a balsa (raft) made of cloths of spiders’ webs, for which 
reason it was not permitted to kill spiders. In the other world, 
each province and tribe had its boundaries fixed, and the fields 
of labor were designated to each on arrival. Freedom from 
labor did not enter into their ideas of future happiness. 
They adored Bochica as the God of good, and Chibchacum 
as the divinity especially charged with the care of the Chibcha 
nation, whose especial duty it was to aid the laborers, mer- 
chants, plate workers in gold and silver ornaments, etc. , because 
Bochica was also the God of the Ubsaque, their chiefs and 
families. 

Nemcatacoa was the God of the printers of mantles, and of wea- 
vers, and presided at their convivial feasts, as also over the slides 
used in conveying timber down the mountains. The latter 
deity was represented in the form of a bear covered with a 
mantle, but having a long tail which dragged along the ground 
behind him. No offerings were made to this deity, as he was 
believed to be satisfied with Chibcha. 

This Chibcha Bacchus was also the God of rudeness and un- 
chastity, not having the slightest consideration for decency or 
good morals, and the natives said that he both danced and 
sang with them. 

The deity who had charge of the boundaries of their culti- 
vated fields and of their religious processions and feasts, was 
called Chaquen, to whom they offered the plumes and dia- 
dems, with which they adorned themselves in their combats 
and feasts. 

The goddess Bachue, the mother of the human race, also 
had charge of the growing crops in gardens and fields, and in her 
honor they burned moque and other odorous gums, as incense. 
They also adored the rainbow, under the name of Cuchavira, 
which also was the curer of those sick with fever. Women in 
labor also invoked this divinity. The offerings made to the 
rainbow were small emeralds, gold of low grade and different 
colored beads obtained from the sea coast, in their exchanges. 
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The following tradition, in regard to Chibchacum, was found 
by the Spaniards to be very generally credited by all classes 
of the Chibcha nation. 

Chibchacum, being indignant at the excesses of the natives 
of the plains of Bogota, resolved to punish them, and to this 
end, he changed the courses of the rivers, Sopo and Tibito, 
principal affluents of the Funza which formerly had flowed 
to other regions, which transformed the plains into a vast 
lake. 

The Chibcha took refuge in the heights, and when about to 
perish of hunger they directed their prayers to Bochica, who 
appeared one evening at about sunset, seated upon the arc or 
crown of the rainbow. He convoked the people and offered 
to remedy their evils, not by changing the course of the rivers, 
which would be useful in irrigating the soil, but by opening a 
passage for the waters through the Cordillera. 

This he did by throwing his baton of gold which he held in 
his hand, and thus opened a breach in the rocks of Tequen- 
dama, from whence were precipitated the waters, leaving the 
plain dry and fertilized by the deposits during the flood. Nor 
did Bochica stop here, but to castigate Chibchacum* for having 
afflicted mankind, he obliged him to carry the earth which, 
until then, had rested firmly upon strong posts of Guayacan. 

Unfortunately, this punishment has brought some inconven- 
iences, since from that time earthquakes have been unpleas- 
antly frequent and sometimes severe, which the people explain 
by saying that the God, fatigued by his heavy load, shifts it 
from one shoulder to the other, and the greater or less care 
he takes in making the change is indicated in the greater or less 
shock experienced by the inhabitants. Should any one doubt 
the truth of this tradition, the falls of Tequendama, the rich 
plain of Bogota, the rivers and the earthquakes are here to 
prove its- basis of fact. 

Many things concur to cause the belief that the eastern 
Cordillera was one of the last protuberances formed on our 
planet, and in such traditions are to be found the indications 
of the occurrence of just such cataclasms as are here indicated. 


~ ai is quite Seyret on that the Repent fw St. Coma 2 among the Chibcha after 
their conversion was owing is represented as ene the earth, a 
circumstance véry naturally a them of their God, Chibchacum 
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THE SOMME IMPLEMENTS AND SOME OTHERS. 
BY S. F. WALKER. 


The interest in the so-called paleolithic implements of the 
Somme and other European rivers is being revived, just now, 
by similar discoveries in the diluvial beds of the Delaware by 
Dr. Abbot. The latter relics are described as very rude. 
They resemble the Somme implements, but are rougher and 
of different material; are argillite—a stiff, hard, clay-rock. 
Dr. Abbot’s first description is as follows: “It represents a 
specimen of the rude implements which, unlike the so-called 
“turtle-back celts,” is distinctly chipped upon both sides, and 
has but a slight amount of secondary chipping. The cutting 
edges are, however, comparatively straight. Another speci- 
men,.a so-called spear-head, was found in a shallow stratum 
of coarse pebbles, and clearly showed by its surroundings, that 
it had not got its position where found, subsequently to the 
deposition of the containing layer of pebbles.” 

Mr. Gratacap, in Vol. IV, No. 3, of the ANTIQUARIAN, says 
that “the appearance of the implements is, in some instances, 
strikingly primitive and rude, scarcely evincing more care in 
their formation than frost-riven and transported splinters of 
rock might display.” He proceeds to argue in favor of their 
human origin, but gives away his case by admitting that they 
“present a general resemblance;” that “they may be referred, 
from their similar appearance, to an identical process of manu- 
facture;” that “when they have undergone attrition, their char- 
acter, as artificial implements, has entirely disappeared;” that 
“design is manifest to a degree se/dom simulated by nature;” 
that “they are found connected with pebbles split by the acci- 
dents of nature;” and that they “are limited to a vertical hori- 
zon.” He next proceeds to prove their great antiquity by 
stating that they were found in undisturbed beds with which 
they were contemporaneous, and that these beds were formed 
when a great glacier invaded New Jersey. He thinks this 
conclusion startling, but it is not. It is just what one should 
expect after having found so many “pebbles split by the acci- 
dents of nature,” and after having found so many of those 
“useful though coarse implements.” He thus inadvertently 
accounts for the origin of the “split pebbles,” “accompanying 
flakes,” and the “strikingly primitive and awkward objects” 
called “turtle-back celts,” &c. He also, possibly, accounts for 
their “slight amount of secondary chipping” by his allusion to 
“bowlders that rolled off ice-rafts.” 
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These statementsef Mr. Gratacap certainly throw light upon 
the question of the origin of the so-called implements of the 
world-famous Somme. His admission that “these paleolithic 
flakes are limited to a vertical horizon,” is enough in itself to 
prove that the agency which produced them was of limited 
continuance, and long ago passed away; but man has not 
passed away, and his relics are not restricted to that particular 
horizon. Mr. Lyell makes the same admission concerning the 
flints of Abbeville and Amiens—that they were buried in the 
lower diluvium; and the statement is fatal to his learned and 
elaborately wrought theory of their human origin. It will be 
seen by what follows that the conditions of the Delaware dis- 
coveries are a repetition of those of the Somme, the Seine, the 
Thames, the Oise, the Ouse, the Dasent and the Loek. The 
flints of the Somme were found in the lower diluvium, of ten, 
twenty or thirty feet from the surface, and nearly in contact 
with the subjacent chalk. Those of Amiens and Abbeville had 
the same geological position—the /ower beds of coarse flint 
gravel. The principal wonder expressed by Mr. Lyell con- 
cerning them is their “wonderful number.” He obtained sev- 
enty fresh ones at a single flying visit. Many of them were, 
like Hamlet’s ghost, of “questionable shape;” and all of them 
“rude,” “antique,” and (excepting the flakes), absolutely unlike 
anything called implements, known to any savage or barbarian 
of any land or any age. Mr. Lyell says they were used to 
take game, grub roots, cut ice, scoop canoes, &c. But they 
were not fit for any of these uses, and these pursuits are them- 
selves an improbable combination. Mr. Lyell’s Antiquity of 
Man contains pictures of the two prevailing types, and they do 
not answer to the names he gives them; yet these are picked 
specimens. He says: “ Between the spear head (shapes) and 
oval shapes are various intermediate gradations, and there are 
also a variety of very rude implements which have been re- 
jected as failures, and others struck off as chips can only be 
recognized by an experienced eye as bearing marks of human 
workmanship.” Surely the best place to find flints is near the 
“subjacent chalk- beds that contain the original nodules.” The 
best place to look for broken flints is where the ice-mountains 
have been pushed over the groaning earth. Pressure applied 
to a bowlder of flint will certainly produce sharp-edged splint- 
ers or flakes (and the wild tribes practice this method). When 
the process has been repeated until no more scales fly off, it is 
probable that the bowlder will itself, by that time, have sharp 
edges, and, possibly, a sharp end. Whether it would be prof- 
itable to savages to pack about with them such “spades” and 
“hatchets” as Lyell has figured out, no one can tell. There is 
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no proof that any savage was ever subject to such necessity. 
The cases cited for proof are the implements of certain Aus- 
tralian tribes; but the proof fails, for the spades and hatchets 
of the Australians are smooth where the hand grasps them, and 
are sharpened only at one end; and that by friction. Aus- 
tralia is a distant place to go to seek a parallel, and the ques- 
tion of climatic difference is involved. 

' The limited variety of the Somme flints is noticeable. The 
nomenclature is knives, hatchets, spades; and the latter are 
indistinguishable from each other, and might have been called 
hawks and hand-saws. The scantiness of the list—knives, 
hatchets and spades—appears when comparing it with an in- 
ventory of the possessions of the most ancient troglodyte; the 
latter would include saws, awls, scrapers, spear-heads, har- 
poons, hammers, knives and mortars. The Moustier cave is 
the oldest one known, and in it was found the Moustier lance- 
heads, and the broad-backed chopper, used for splitting mar- 
row-bones. 

Whenever we come to a veritable list of human implements, 
of any age, we find it reasonably extended. The so-called 
Pliocene implements of California, for instance, consist of mor- 
tars, plates, pestles, spear and arrow heads. This is evolution 
backwards. It was a hard fate for the man of the Somme to be 
confined to a universe of ice, “to follow up the retreating gla- 
ciersy’ and withal to have to lay hold, with bare hands, of 
these rude, unsubdued flints, without handles or hand-holds, 
and cut and dig for food that must have been exceedingly 
scarce. There ought not to be any sentimentalism in science, 
but Mr. Darwin was considerate enough to locate our common 
ancestral apes in the warm regions of Africa. 

The vast lateral or geographical distribution of the flints in 
contrast with their vertical horizon is incompatible with the 
theory of their human origin. They are found over a vast 
extent of Europe, yet they have only been sought for there in 
places where modern improvements made it necessary to dig 
deep gravel pits or railroad cuts; but the finding of them in 
America shows that there is no longitudinal limit to their dis- 
tribution, and the mind is shocked at the thought that so many 
millions of human beings were confined to the use of two or 
three rude implements, and all passed away so long ago, and 
so suddenly, that their relics are confined to the “lower dilu- 
vium,” “the drift,” “the lower level gravel” and the “higher 
level alluvium” (see Antiquity of Man, pages 104, 113 and 132). 
The flints are “all post-glacial,” but confined to the first depos- 
its made after the melting of the glaciers. Mr. Lyell says 
(A. M., 165): “After this denudation, which may have accom- 
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panied the emergence of the land, the country was inhabited 
by the primitive people who fashioned the flint tools.” It is 
unfortunate, too, for this theory, that the flint tools are con- 
fined to a particular latitude, and that just south of where the 
glacier action ceased, on both continents. 

The French have found flints of the Miocene age, and think 
man lived in that age. Prof. Dawkins does not question the 
genuineness of the Miocene implements, and attributes their 
origin to the skill of extinct monkeys. All this is for the sake 
of consistency. The implements were made before any mam- 
malian species now living, were in existence, therefore their 
manufacture had to be attributed to an extinct species; the 
extinct species are lower in the scale of development than 
man; therefore, monkeys made the implements. This is logi- 
cal demonstration, and must pass for science; but, considering 
the character of many so-called palzolithic implements, it must 
be said to be an indignity upon the monkeys. The case is 
somewhat ludicrous, but science never laughs. The scientific 
tone is eminently placid. 





THE POTLATCHES OF PUGET SOUND. 
BY REV. M. EELLS, SKOKOMISH, WASHINGTON TER. 


The greatest festival among the Indians of Puget Sound, in 
Washington Territory, has received the name of potlatch. It 
comes from the same word in the Chinook Jargon language, 
which means to give; and is bestowed on this festival because 
the central idea of it is a distribution of gifts of money and 
other articles by a few persons to the many invited guests. 

Extent. They extend much farther to the north than the 
limits of the United States, being common in British Columbia 
and in Alaska. To the south I do not know of the Indians of 
Oregon having them, nor do they seem to be observed farther 
east than the Cascade mountains to any great amount, if at all. 
The cause of this, I think, is that they are peculiarly adapted 
to a region where the travel is largely in canoes, as in no other 
way can the large amount of food and other articles needed 
be easily carried. 

Origin. This is enveloped in mystery, since it runs farther 
back than the memory of the oldest inhabitant. It is certain 
that the giving of one makes the giver a great man among the 
other Indians, and from this I infer that one or the other or 
both of the following reasons may have been the cause of them. 
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It may have been that the chiefs, in order to gain and keep 
the good will of the people, gathered them together and made 
presents to them. Gradually other tribes were invited, on ac- 
count of relationship or friendship, and the compliment was 
returned. Other persons, not chiefs, but who wished to be- 
come such, or at least to become prominent persons, followed 
the example, until it has grown to its present size, so that 
often nearly all the surrounding tribes are invited, and almost 
every person of any prominence, both of the men and women, 
feel bound to have a share in giving one, at least once in a life- 
time. They have-grown so large, however, that seldom does 
even the richest person feel able alone to give one, hence they 
combine together, sometimes twenty or thirty being concerned 
in the same one. 

Or, it may have been that the common small feasts, which 
often take place among them, have occasionally grown larger, 
until they have become a potlatch. In fact, there is hardly a 
dividing line between the two: the small feast at times being 
quite large, and having connected with it the distribution of 
presents, and the potlatch being at times quite small, only a 
few from the nearer villages, and of the same tribe being invited. 

Frequency. They are not at all regular in their occurrence, 
but the same region usually has one every year or two. 
The same person is not often engaged in giving one more than 
once in fifteen or twenty years, and perhaps only once during 
life. Sometimes, however, there are exceptions to this. Per- 
sons will sometimes save everything they can get for years, liv- 
ing in the poorest way and being clothed very scantily, while 
they have trunks filled with goods, and a large amount of money 
stored away. When the potlatch is over, the same person will 
sometimes begin to save again in like manner for the same 
purpose. The Twana or Skokomish Indians have given three 
potlatches within fifteen years, different members of the tribe 
being engaged in the different ones, and during eight years a 
part or all of the tribe have been invited to eight others, given 
by four of the neighboring tribes, and some or all of them at- 
tended all these, except one. They do not often go more 
than a hundred miles to attend them. They last from about a 
week to three weeks, and are usually held in the fall or winter, 
as several hundred Indians can hardly afford to spend that 
amount of time, and a week or so more, needed in getting 
ready, going and returning home, during the summer when 
work can be had, and the money which comes with it. 

At present their glory is departing in this region. Many of 
the younger people, who have been in contact with the whites 
for the past twenty-five years, have become ashamed to go 
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through many of the practices, which were formerly the most 
savage and the most interesting; they have invented nothing 
new to take their places, so that the last one which I attended 
was called very dry by the chief. They are likewise slowly 
learning that their money can be of more use to them in some 
other way than to give itaway. Probably to the north, where 
their civilization is less rapid, they will last sometime longer. 

In the distribution, all the invited ones do not receive 
equal amounts, but special friends, the young and strong, and 
those who expect soon to make a potlatch, generally receive 
the most, in order that their favor may be gained, so that when 
they shall make one, they will be liberal to those making the 
present one, but the old, and those not expected to make one 
do not receive very much, as, according to their ideas, it would 
be a poor investment to give to such persons. Sometimes, 
indeed, instead of calling it a gift, they call it a paying back 
for money once received. This has been especially the case 
when they have been urged to cease the practice; they have 
replied, that as they have received money at such times, it 
would be much like stealing it were they not to make a pot- 
latch and return it. 

It has been my fortune to be present a good share of the 
time at four of these festivals, in order to watch over the Indi- 
ans, prevent drunkenness, and see that they did nothing im- 
proper, according to their ideas of impropriety. One of 
these was on the Skokomish reservation in the fall of 1876. 
It was the largest and longest of any, about twelve hun- 
dred persons being present, and it lasted three weeks. The 
next was at Jamestown, in Clallam county, in February, 1878; 
the next at Skokomish in the fall of the same year, and the 
last at Squaksin Island, in the fall of 1880. The distribution 
of gifts is about the last thin§ done, the previous time being 
spent in religious ceremonies and social intercourse, including 
feasting, while as side shows are the procuring of wives, and 
gambling, the latter being very prominent. 

Description. 1 have quite full notes of all these, but as there 
is much of sameness fn them, I have selected the second one at 
Jamestown for description, as it was more savage than any of 
the others and was evidently more like their ancient ceremo- 
nies, occasionally adding notes from the others where they are 
of interest. 

This place is about ninety miles from the Skokomish reserva- 
tion, but the Indians there are under the agent at Skokomish, 
and I was well acquainted with them. I was requested both by 
the Indians there, the Indians from Skokomish who went, and 
the Indian agent, to go there and watch over the whole affair. 
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This gave me a good opportunity to observe everything, as I 
had nothing else to do but to see it. 

The Invitation. As 1 was not at Jamestown when this was 
first begun, I will speak of it as I have seen it elsewhere. Those 
making the potlatch meet together and consult about whom 
they wish to invite. The tickets are made out in the shape of 
small sticks, about the size of a pencil,.and three inches long. 
The runners are next sent out two or three weeks before the 
show is to begin, who carry these tickets to the invited ones, 
and generally issue them, not by handing them to their friends, 
but by standing a short distance off and throwing the sticks at 
them. Some persons receive only one of these tickets, and 
some receive several, each one, as I understand, coming from 
different persons who make the potlatch. At the same time, 
they are told about when the affair is to begin, and other 
necessary information is given, though the runners seldom 
stay much longer than is needful. They immediately go back 
or to other people whom they wish to invite, while those 
invited soon begin to make preparation for going. Occa- 
sionally, however, they do not go, the distance or the weather 
being the chief preventives. The invitation in the above 
instance was received by the Twana or Shokomish Indians, on 
the 26th or 27th of January, 1878, and on the 30th they 
started. We traveled in canoes all the way, and reached our 
destination on the 2d of February, in the afternoon. As the 
next day was the Sabbath, they landed that evening, but had 
it been any other day they said they would have camped two 
or three miles away, as it was not their custom to land in the 
evening. 

The Landing. This is generally quite formal, unless there 
are only a very few persons, or those coming live very near 
so that they are considered a part of the neighborhood. When 
we were a mile or two away a canoe. came to meet us, those in 
it drumming and singing a song, which was replied to by the 
Twanas. There were about seventy-five of the latter in eight 
canoes. When this canoe reached us there was a little confer- 
ence in regard to the landing, and then* this canoe returned, 
and I went with it, as the Twanas preferred that I should not 
be with them during their landing ceremonies. 

After I landed, singing began in good earnest, the Twanas 
pounding on their canoes, beating their drums, and singing 
loudly, with faces painted red for atime; and then the Clallams 
on the beach replied in a somewhat similar way. The Twanas 
stood up in their canoes, which were held together abreast. 
This was kept up for a half hour or an hour, when they came 
to shore, and the Twanas made some presents to their hosts, 
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generally to some of their especial friends, or to the givers of 
the potlatch, in order to get their good will, so as to receive 
much from them when they should give their presents.. These 
first presents usually consist of food, as biscuit, flour, and 
fish, or blankets, and a little money. I have known such a 
landing to occupy three hours, a speech being made by one of 
those coming and making this preliminary present, and a reply 
being made by the one receiving it. I have seen twenty 
canoes thus come in abreast, and it-is quite a pretty sight. 
After this ceremony was over the guests were sent to various 
places where they were to stop. 

The House. In this case it was built for a large dwelling, 
the potlatch, however, being in contemplation, and was about 
thirty-two by eighty-four feet. It was in a village of fifteen or 
twenty houses, and as the potlatch house was by no means 
large enough to hold all who came, many of them went to 
the other houses. All around the house on the inside was a 
platform about two feet high and four or five feet wide for sit- 
ting and sleeping on, while overhead were shelves extending 
across the house—one at each end—for storing the various 
articles belonging to the guests, and one across the middle, 
where the boxes of sea biscuit brought by the visitors, and 
presented to their host, were stored—there being about sixty 
such boxes. Across one corner of the house a blanket was 
stretched for a dressing room, or for some of their secret per- 
formances. The house has since been used fora dwelling. At 
the three other potlatches which I have attended the house was 
built specially for the purpose, at intervals during the previous 
year or two, and generally some distance from dwelling houses, 
the people all staying in it or camping on the outside, each 
tribe being assigned toa special part in the house. The one 
on the Skokomish reservation was forty feet by two hundred, 
was used solely for the two potlatches, and has since been 
crushed by snow. Anold one, used about fourteen years ago, 
was fifty by three hundred feet, and the one at Squaksin was 
fifty by a hundred and eighty-five feet. In these the bed 
platform was the same as at Jamestown, but the shelf overhead 
extended all around the house over this platform, instead of 
being across the house. In the one at Skokomish the posts 
which supported the ridge-pole were carved and painted in 
various ways, and were said to be sacred. The unveiling of 
one of these posts, with drumming, dancing, and singing, was 
an important ceremony, and one evening was devoted to it. 
The fires were all built near the middle of the house, and when 
about thirty of them were lit, the house filled with smoke, and 
the Indians dancing around during the evening, the scene was 
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weird enough. There was only one painting in the house at 
Squaksin. It was ona post at the side of the house, somewhat 
in the shape of a heart, and was said by the owner to be what 
really did the giving: 7. ¢., it contained the spirit of the 
guardian angel, which did this, as I understood it. 

Number Prescnt. The morning of the day that we arrived, 
ten canoes of Sook Indians came from British Columbia, con- 
taining about a hundred and twenty-five persons—twenty-five 
from Port Townsend, Washington Territory, twenty-five from 
Port Discovery, and forty from Sequim—while about sixty 
from Port Gamble arrived the day before. Two days later 
nearly a hundred more came from Port Angelos, Elkwa, and 
Clallam Bay. These were received with considerable cere- 
mony. The heads and clothes of many of them were covered 
with down and birds’ feathers. All present were clothed in 
civilized garments, but during the landing some had blankets 
over their clothes and long feathers in their hats. In making 
presents to those giving the invitation, one person gave a 
bundle of eight or ten sticks, about three feet long, a promise 
that he would, after reaching the house, give his friend $150. 
All had then arrived—about five hundred and fifty in number. 
This was not a great number, though sometimes I have known 
only about a hundred and fifty to be present. I have never 
seen more than about twelve hundred. But formerly, when 
Indians were much more numerous, some thousands were 
present,;and at Sitka, in Alaska, a year before this one, there 
were four thousand Indians, and a United States revenue 
cutter was detailed to keep the peace. 

Ceremonies. The first evening after our arrival was given 
to the Twana Indians, who danced and sang with blackened 
faces. Most of the dancing was simply jumping up and down 
in the same place, or bending the knees while clapping the 
hands, some of the persons at the same time beating drums. 
From this time, Saturday evening, until the next Thurs- 
day, the faces of nearly all were blacked in some man- 
ner—men, women, and many of the children. The patterns 
were of every conceivable shape—a single spot, many spots, a 
single stripe about the width of a finger, or several stripes of 
various lengths, straight or crooked, or a face completely 
black. This was a sign of the black ta-mah-no-us, which is a 
secret society, and whose ceremonies are often quite savage. 
It is now nearly dead, and this was the only place and time I 
have seen the ceremonies to any extent during eight and a half 
years among them. 

The next day was the Sabbath, and the forenoon was given 
up to some services, but after dinner they began their cere- 
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monies again. In one house a large number of women were 
gathered, where they sat down and sang, at the same time 
pounding on sticks and beating one drum. In the center of 
the circle two women and four girls stood and danced, the 
youngest being about eight years old, the next a little larger, 
and so on, thus ;;| ||| Their shawls were pinned behind their 
backs, their hands extended about a foot and a half in 
front of them and the same distance from each other, but under 
their shawls, and they danced around a circle eight or ten feet 
in diameter. 

That evening was given to the Sook Indians, from British 
Columbia. For a time they danced in one end of the potlatch 
house, but with much more jumping than the Twanas. Their 
singing was more varied and wavy than that of the Twanas or 
Clallams. After atime, two of the Sook Indians, stripped to 
the waist, with pantaloons off and with drawers rolled up to the 
knees, came running from them the length of the house, strik- 
ing at everything and everybody within their reach, their arms 
continually swinging all around them. . Sometimes one of them 
was down on all fours, sniffing at the ground. A rope was 
tied around the waist of each, and, extending back six or eight 
feet, was held by a friend, who continually jerked him, some- 
times throwing him to the ground. A third one had a hideous 
mask on his face and a blanket on his shoulders. His actions 
were not so fierce as were those of the others. He often sat 
down. While running around thus they were followed by the 
other Sook Indians, with drums, rattles, and singing. 

Monday forenoon was spent in a feast in one of the houses 
near the potlatch house. Beef and potatoes were placed on 
stones previously heated, covered with dry bushes and mats, 
until cooked. The Indians sat on the bed platform around the 
inside of the house. The food was placed in long plates or 
troughs. Some of these were made trough-fashion, about ten 
feet long, of three six-inch boards nailed together. Some were 
their old-fashioned plates, five or six feet long, a foot wide, 
and dug out to the depth of two or three inches. A rough 
one of this latter kind was twenty-four feet long. These plates 
were filled with food and placed before them on the platform. 
Whatever was over they carried away, and crackers were given 
them on purpose to carry off. For napkins they used cedar 
bark beaten up fine, about two feet long. This was a feast of 
the men. Immediately at the close of this, I was requested 
to leave, as there was to be a performance by the medicine 
men, and no others were allowed to stay. I could not learn 
its nature. 

About 1 o'clock, as I returned from my dinner, I found the 
masked Indian, the same one, I believe, described in the cere- 
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monies of the evening before, and three others like the two 
then described, dancing or running on the beach in front of the 
house for a distance of about a hundred yards, in about the 
same way as they did the previous evening. This was kept up 
for near an hour, when they danced off into the woods, 
followed by about fifty of their friends, with drums, rattles, 
and singing. They took a large circle, and returned after 
three hours at the opposite end of the beach, and soon I saw 
three, at least, of the dancers wrapped in blankets, and each one 
was carried into the house on the shoulders of about six men. 
One walked in. Some of those who had accompanied them 
seemed by this time to be almost seized with a frenzy of an 
evil spirit. 

While they were gone the women assembled and sang as on 
the day before; and when I asked why they did so, I received 
the reply, that they were performing incantations in order to 
get strong minds toward the men. 

Toward evening the Clallam Indians, from Elkwa, Pisht, 
and Clallam Bay, arrived, and were received with much cere- 
mony, as already described. By this time all had arrived who 
came. Others about Victoria had been invited, but did not 
come, probably on account of heavy winds. 

That evening was given to these Elkwa Indians, who danced 
for a time, but there: was nothing very different from the 
dances already described. 

On Tuesday, official duties called me away most of the 
time, but I was told that little occurred except gambling and 
the giving away of a little calico by some women to others of © 
their own sex. This was a small affair, but it was the begin- 
ning of the real potlatch, or gifts. 

‘The next morning an Indian named Joe Johnson, who had 
the least to give among the men, distributed his gifts. It 
amounted to a hundred dollars in money, and thirty-eight 
dollars in other articles. Inthe afternoon, there was a dance 
by four girls, like a row of kettles, thus | | | 1, led by two old 
men; and some handkerchiefs and other articles were burned 
in memory of Joe Johnson’s wife, recently deceased. 

In the evening, one of the prettiest dances which I saw took 
place. There were about twenty-five dancers, who were 
mostly men, though a few were women. They were dressed 
in citizens’ clothes, without shoes, and over them were thrown 
parti-colored shawls and blankets. One man carried an open 
umbrella. Their heads were bound with bands of cedar bark, 
beaten, and kerchiefs, in which were long feathers, generally 
red-tipped, and much feathery down was on them. They 
had hawk’s and eagle’s tails and wings in their hands, and 
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their faces were blacked in various ways. They jumped around 
in a space about twenty-five feet in diameter, singly, throwing 
their arms wildly about, jumping up and down, with move- 
ments quick as a cat, in the midst of hot fires, for an hour or 
so. This was said by some to be an imitation of a Makah 
dance, and, by others, to be a war-dance; and both statements 
were confirmed to me. Perhaps both were true. The usual 
‘accompaniments of singing, drumming, and rattles, were 
carried on at the same time. 

Thursday morning, Chubby made his presents in his own 
house to his friends. They amounted to a hundred and 
seventy dollars in money, and sixty more in blankets, and a 
canoe. I saw, about that time, two rows of men, each row 


. . being twenty-five feet long, facing each other, and sitting 


down while pounding sticks, performing incantations, and 
singing, a very unusual form for men, as they almost always 
stood, though it was a common form for the women. 

About I1 o'clock the finale of the black ta-mah-no-us be- 
gan. First, five men came out of the potlatch house to an open 
space, a short distance in front of it; they were stripped to the 
waist, with the exception of a shawl over their shoulders, and 
with their drawers rolled up above their knees. Their head- 
dresses consisted of a band to which was fastened a large num- 
ber of strips of red cloth, with a few of other colors, about an 
inch wide, and near eighteen inches long. These hung down 
all around so thickly that it was impossible for me to catch a 
glimpse of their faces, although I stood very near. Feathers 
and down were also on their heads. Their legs were painted 
red, and wet with water, to imitate blood, and there may have 
been alittle blood on them. They danced around for a few 
minutes, jumping in various ways, in the air, down on the 
ground, running and so on, accompanied with rattles, singing, 
holloaing and drums, and then they ran back to the potlatch 
house. Next, about as many others came out much as the 
previous Monday, with ropes around their waists, held by 
others. They had cut a little under their tongues, and under 
their chins, so that the blood ran down their arms and breasts. 
Their faces were so black that it was impossible to recognize 
them, although I was well acquainted with some. They jumped 
around much as the previous set had done, and ran back to the 
house. Then the first set came again, and soon after them the 
second, some of whom were not now held by the ropes around 
their waists, though some were. This was kept up for near an 
hour, when they all ran up the beach two or three hundred 
yards, accompanied by many others, both men and women. I 
judged from appearances that I was not wanted there, so I went 
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to dinner. They remained there about two hours, and were, 
it was said, all washed by their friends. Then they slowly 
came back. Each set was by itself, surrounded by others, 
running, jumping, dancing on the beach, backwards and for- 
wards, so that they really advanced quite slowly. Three of 
the women had by this time become so much exeited that they 
acted like these dancers, though not especially dressed for the 
occasion. A third company followed, with a single young man. 
He had on a head band, with a very long feather standing up 
in it, and he walked slowly into the water about knee deep, 
bowed his head until he dipped the end of the feather in the 
water, when he walked slowly out again, for a rod or two, and 
returned to the water. He kept this up for a long time, slowly 
coming nearer to the potlatch house each time. It was said to 
represent a crane, and was called the Crane ta-mah-no-us. 
When each company came near the potlatch house, each of the 
dancers was seized by two friends and hurried off to the house, 
half running and half carried. When, two or three times, I 
asked some of the communicative ones what it all meant, I 
could only get the reply: ‘‘ It is their ta-mah-no-us, or incan- 
tations.” When they were in the house they separated, so that 
one company was in each end of the house dancing, and there 
was a kind of strife as to which should conquer. 

A new dance was now performed. A number of men took 
hold of each others’ hands and ran rapidly around a post in a 
circle. Another circle was formed outside of it, which ran the 
other way, and a third was outside of them which ran in the 
same way as the inner one.. There was no confusion, and they 
kept time to the usual accompaniments of singing, drumming, 
and the like. After this was over, the people in each end of 
the house came together and engaged in a great good natured 
push, for about two minutes, trying to see which company 
could out-push the other. This ended the scene for the after- 
noon. 

In the evening a large fire was built in one end of the pot- 
latch house, and all the dancing took place around it. Under 
the bed-platform I saw four of the tasseled heads of the day, 
(first set) lying down, face downwards, each one held down 
by auother person. Each one, however, kept his head moving 
constantly from one side to the other, one groaned most of the 
time, and there were strugglesto arise. During the evening 
one did get up, and it required two or three men to put him 
back again. 

The dancing was in this wise. One man of the company 
took a rattle, walked around the fire, said a few words, and 
generally made a motion toward the tasselled ones; after going 
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around the fire once or twice he shook the rattle towards one 
of the company, whereupon ten or fifteen men jumped up, ran 
around singly, throwing the arms wildly about, or getting 
down on the ground ; then two or three would grasp hold of 
each other and up and down they would go together, or one 
or two would grab hold of the one with the rattle, and try to 
throw him down apparently with great strength, but I think it 
was only apparent, as only once did I see him brought to the 
ground, and he seemed to make but little effort tostand. This 
would occupy about five minutes, when all would take their 
seats, and the leader would lay down the rattle. Then another 
would take it up, and the same performance would be repeated. 
This was kept up for more than an hour. All this was done 
very good naturedly. 

This being over, two nearly naked ones arose, danced the 
whole length of the house and back again, held with ropes, 
accompanied by others, when they were taken out doors, and 
with a great shout, let go. A halfa dozen men next went and 
took one of the tasseled ones, carried him out and he was let 
go with a whoop. The three others were taken out in a similar 
way, and that ended the black ta-mah-no-us‘scene. The next 
day the black paint was washed from nearly every face, nor 
was it put on again. 

Some of these persons, were, I believe, being initiated into 
the blaek ta-mah-no-us society. I hardly think all were, as 
some were so old that they must have been initiatcd before. It 
was said that one half-breed boy, about 16 years old, was told 
beforehand that he would be obliged to go through the perform- . 
ance. He said that he did not want to, and that he would run 
away before the potlatch and remain away. But the Port Dis- 
covery Indians came beforehand, seized him and shut him up. 
He cried to be let go, but it was of no avail. It was also said 
that he and another boy, a little older, were starved a consider- 
able part or allof the time. Formerly, I am told, they were 
so starved as to tear in pieces a living dog, given them, and to 
eat it raw, but it was not done at this time. The whole affair 
was carried on with perfect soberness, except the push, as 
much as we would show in our religious ceremonies. Some 
days there were about twenty-five whites present, nor did the 
Indians care, as long as they did not laugh. It is said that 
formerly two slaves laughed at these performances, whereupon 
they were immediately torn to pieces by the other Indians. 

Friday forenoon was occupied by Dick Locks and his father 
in distributing their gifts, three hundred and twenty dollars in 
money and over sixty in other articles, chiefly blankets. In the 
afternoon John Fish gave about twenty-five sea-biscuit to each 
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man. In the evening a company of about twenty Clallam young 
men came dancing into the house where I was sitting. Fora 
time they stood in a row and danced backwards and forwards 
the length of the house, but at last stood in one end of the 
house and danced, accompanied with the usual noise, except 
the black ta-mah-no-us rattle. One, however, put on a shawl, 
took a new form of rattle made to imitate a bird’s tail, by the 
Clyquot Indians of British Columbia, and danced before the 
rest, jumping up and down, and around, and squatting, shaking 
his rattle. While this was going on, a small company of 
Twana young men were dancing in the door way, and just 
outside, and there was evidently some rivalry between the two 
companies. There was considerable merriment in these pro- 
ceedings. 

The next forenoon John Fish made his potlatch, three hundred 
and eighty dollars in money and fifty in blankets. The men were 
arranged around the house on the bed-platform. With a half- 
dozen friends he counted his money. About a dozen women 
came in and sat down near it. Four girls, arranged in the ket- 
tle fashion | | | 4 faces painted red all over, hait covered with 
down, and dressed as on previous days, danced the whole 
length of the house a few times and ‘back again, the tallest 
going first, led by one old man, and the youngest was followed 
by another very old man. The dozen women sang with them, 
accompanied by a drum. This occupied about fifteen minutes, 
after which the potlatch began. The giver told one Indian 
who acted as a crier, the person to whom the money or blanket 
was to be given, who then took it, in a loud voice told the per- 
son’s name and amount, and handed it to him, and so onto 
the end. First, however, there were certain amounts, prob- 
ably from twenty to fifty dollars, tied up and given to certain 
parties, which I was told was to pay them for some articles 
which they had brought. Sometimes instead of arranging the 
men around the house, they sit down on mats in the middle of 
the house, in two long rows, facing each other, and receive the 
gifts. That afternoon Old Slaze gave away about twenty-five 
sea-biscuit to each man. The next forenoon he, and his wife, 
distributed their presents. It being the Sabbath, I was not in 
the potlatch house much, but was told that the ceremonies 
were very similar to those just described, except that there 
were six girls who danced instead of four. They gave away 
about four hundred and twenty dollars in money, and forty in 
blankets. 

This ended the affair, and nearly all left as soon after this as 
possible, without any ceremony. Often their things are all loaded 
into their canoes while the last gifts are being distributed, so that 
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they push off as soon as they receive the last dollar. Even if 
it is almost night they will go, if it is only two or three miles, 
as they do not wish to stay in the potlatch house after the affair 
is over. But I have sometimes known some, who could not 
get away, toremain one night longer. 

Thus a total of $1,390 in money was distributed, and $252 
in other articles, as near as I could learn. The men present 
received variously in the region of ten dollars, from one to two 
dollars from each giver, but prominent men, and those who 
expected to make a potlatch soon after, received from twenty 
to forty dollars. Besides this, seventeen women gave calico 
to other women at different times, from Monday till Friday. 
Each piece contained usually about five yards, but some con- 
tained eight, and at other places I have known them to contain 
ten or eleven. Occasionally they mingle with these dresses 
- and shawls. The women, when they receive these things, 
sit on mats in two rows, and with but little singing or dancing, 
or formality, one piece is given to each woman. A very rough 
estimate of mine made the amount given away at this time to 
be about five thousand yards. At another potlatch, where I 
was present, thirty women gave away, I suppose, ten or twelve 
thousand yards. Usually the women give only to women 
something ofthis kind, and the men to the men. I have never 
known the men give anything to the women, but at one time 
I knew a prominent woman to give away eight hundred dollars 
in money, a large share of which went to the men. At an- 
other potlatch, at Port Gamble, in 1875, it was said that five 
men gave, each, about two thousand dollars, making ten thous- 
and in all. , 





MYTHOLOGY OF THE DAKOTAS. 


BY REV. S. R. RIGGS, LL.D. 


Mythology, next to language, affords the most reliable evi- 
dence as to the origin or relationship of a people; for peoples 
have been slow to change their gods. Much of that pub- 
lished in books concerning the mythology of the aborigines is 
utterly worthless. The writers had no knowledge of the Indian 
language, and got their information from half-breed interpret- 
ers, who, having been taught by their Catholic fathers to detest 
whatever related to the religion of their mothers, knew next to 
nothing about it. Not willing to acknowledge themselves ig- 
norant, or to seek information from those who alone could give 
it, their lively fancy supplied the place of knowledge, and de- 
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vised a scheme which seems plausible to persons as ignorant of 
the subject as themselves, and this scheme, which has no foun- 
dation in truth, is trusted and received as true. 

The mythology of the Dakotas was obtained by my associ- 
ates in the mission, directly from the Dakotas themselves, 
partly by direct inquiry of those most capable of giving the 
information sought. They were much more willing to give 
such information to us, who were careful not to speak disre- 
spectfully of what they held to be sacred, than to their relatives 
of mixed blood who generally did so. Our ghief and most 
reliable knowledge of Dakota mythology is, however, from their 
traditions and tales. When learning the language we always 
listened to these tales, and wrote out many of them in full, the 
study of which was very helpful to us in ascertaining the struc- 
ture or syntax of it. The views they give us of gods and 
spiritual beings do as truly though not so fully show what the - 
Dakotas believed two hundred years ago, as Homer’s Iliad and 
Odyssey show what the Greeks of his time believed concern- 
ing such things. It is probable that the mythology of the 
Dakotas is nearer to that of the nations of western and north- 
ern Europe than to that of the Greeks and Latins, but in the 
comparison I use the latter because I am more familiar with 
it. The following account of the Dakota mythology shows a 
striking resemblance between it and that of the Latins. 

1. The Dakotas viewed every object known to them as 
having a spirit capable of helping or hurting them, and conse- 
quently a proper object of worship. Some may doubt as to 
the Latins worshipping artificial objects, but the writings of 
Ovid and Horace leave no reason to doubt it. Their principal 
gods are: : 

1. Wakingau (Thunder), corresponding to Jupiter. 

2. Unktehi (Dreadful Being), the water god, corresponding 
to Neptune, supposed to have a body much greater than that 
of any land animal now living, and to whom the bones of the 
mastodon and other large bones are supposed by the Dakotas 
to belong. | 

3. The War God, corresponding to Mars. He is called 
Inyan and Tukin, both of which mean stone, and is said by 
some of the Dakotas to be the greatest of their gods. He is 
supposed to exist in the numerous boulders scattered over the 
prairies, and is more worshipped than any of the other Dakota 
gods. 

4. Heyoka, the god of deceit or contrarieties, corresponding 
with Mercury. 

5 and 6. Winyannonpa. Two females, corresponding to Ve- 
nus and Minerva. 
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_ Besides these, they pray to the sun, the earth, the moon, 
lakes, rivers, trees, plants, snakes, and all kinds of animals and 
vegetables—many of them say to everything, for they pray to 
their guns, arrows—to any object, artificial as well as natural, 
for they suppose every object, artificial as well as natural, has 
a spirit which may hurt or help, and so is a proper object of 
worship. This seems to have also been the case with. the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, Gauls and Germans. They also 
pray to the spirits of their deceased relatives, and believe in 
transformation, such as are described by Ovid, and think that 
many of the stars are men and women translated to the heav- 
ens. Not only do many of them believe in transmigration of 
souls, but many of their medicine men profess to tell things 
which occurred in the bodies previously inhabited for at least 
half a dozen generations back, and tell of advice given them by 
their ancestors before white men came among them. It is very 
difficult to account for such striking similarity between the 
mythology of the Dakotas, the Hindoos, and the peoples of 
Europe before the Christian era, without supposing they had a 
common origin. 

There are two other gods not directly connected with their 
mythology, some mention of which is necessary to a proper 
understanding of this subject. 

7. Taku Wikan—a god; the ruler of the world, rewarding 
the good and punishing the wicked. They usually swore by 
this god, but never offered sacrifices to him, and seldom wor- 
shipped him. This idea of a god, the final judge, not con- 
nected with mythology and not worshipped, seems to be com- 
mon to the Dakotas and to our ancestors, but not peculiar to 
them. Traces of such an idea are probably found among all 
people, and having an origin in an accusing or excusing con- 
science. 

8. Wiakiantinki— great god. This word is usually incor- 
rectly translated great spirit. Wikin, in Dakota, as an ad- 
jective means incomprehensible, mysterious; as a noun, god, 
never spirit. This is, according to their understanding, the 
name of the God of civilized men. Some of them have told 
me that they learned this expression from white men, and 
never spoke of Wikintinka till white men came among them. 
Others have told me that they never pray to Wikintinki ex- 
cept on some special occasion, and then only once for the 
whole expedition. 

In conclusion we would say that tradition, similarity of 
race, and mythology, shows a very strong case in favor of the 
Dakotas coming from Europe. e 
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VILLAGE HABITATIONS. 
BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


Village life and Village Architecture engaged our attention 
in our last article. In this the title is modified, and the sub- 
ject will be brought before us in a somewhat different shape. 

We have already treated of two classes, Indian and Mound 
Builder, and now design to treat of the Pueblo. For this class 
the term village habitation is very suitable, for while it in- 
volves all the peculiarities of village life, it presents them to 
us in one particular form, viz., the shape of an habitation. 
Before proceeding with our subject, however, we would call 
attention to a few points which will be explanatory of what has 
already been said, and will enable us to better understand 
what may be said. The tribal condition, as we have shown, 
furnishes a key to us of many problems connected with arche- 
ology. This may help us to understand the architecture, as 
well as other tokens of prehistoric life. In it we may find an 
explanation of many of those things connected with village 
architecture which we would not otherwise understand. As 
the tribal state was universal, and prevailed throughout all 
grades of culture, we shall find in it the clue to the architecture, 
not only of the later Indians, but also the unknown races of 
the Mississippi Valley, and the ancient races which inhabited 
the Pueblos, and if we choose to consider them, a clue also 
to the civilized people of Mexico and Central America. There 
are five methods according to which we may study prehistoric 
life, viz., tribal organism, social cultus, physical environment, 
hereditary descent, and ethnical peculiarities, but of these the 
tribal organism is the most important. 

As to the village life and architecture there are three points 
which the tribal state clears up. First, it gives us the reason for 
the existence of villages, and explains why village life was so 
common; second, it explains the different parts of village archi- 
tecture, gives us a reason for them, and shows the object or use 
of the separate structures; third, the tribal state accounts for 
the resemblances which exist between village life and architect- 

‘ure in all parts of the country, and at the same time helps us 
better to understand the differences. Unity amid diversity is 
the order of growth, and it is seen as much in the organic 
growth of society on this continent as anywhere. 

The organism. may be found in the village architecture, but 
the life may be discovered in the tribal state. The tribal state 
produces the unity, but other causes produce the diversity. 
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I. The connection of village life with the tribal state. One 
thing is remarkable about prehistoric society everywhere, and 
that is that the tribal state and village life were so associated. 
This prevalence of both conditions gives rise to the idea that 
the two were co-ordinated, and that the growth of society was 
through the tribal organism, and the outward expression of it 
in the village community. We have already alluded to the 
fact that the tribal state was universal among the American 
races, and that through it we could find the clue to all prehis- 
toric works. The prevalence of village life gives rise to the 
idea that this was the peculiar and specific form in which the 
tribal organism became embodied. This would, of course, be 
expected, for if the tribe is the organism, the village may be 
supposed to be the environment. 

These two organisms, the village and the tribe, are every- 
where correlated. Prof. John Avery has given us z picture of 
the “Hill Tribes of India,” and from his account we may judge 
that village life prevailed there. Other authors have described 
the tribes of Africa as dwelling mainly in villages, often resem- 
bling those which we have described as peculiar to the tribes 
common in America. The village life described by Mr. Maine 
as peculiar to the early historic times, and as especially preva- 
lent among the Aryan races, may be regarded also as an out- 
growth of the tribal state. The fact that the tribal state and 
village life continued throughout different stages proves also 
how tenacious the life was of its organism, and how difficult it 
was for the two to be separated. It would seem that society 
could pass through all changes from the lowest stage of savage 
life to the highest stage of barbarism, and, in fact, pass from 
the uncivilized into the civilized, and yet never lose its organ- 
ism, the law of its growth being manifest throughout. ‘Though 
in modern days this law has become obscured under the accu- 
mulation of artificial inventions, the natural having given place 
to the adventitious, yet wherever we see man in his native 
state, there we find these two associated. We may regard the 
distinction between the societas and the civitas, between the 
“phule” and the “deme,” which appeared so early in Greek 
society, as the distinction which marks the turning point be- 
tween the organic and the artificial condition, and between 
the line of descent and the line of property. Society from that 
time ceased to be held together according to tribal organisms, 
and became dependent upon land tenure, blood relationship 
being no longer the tie, but the proximity of estate; the 
boundary lines becoming geographical rather than tribal, 
political divisions appearing where before were only tribal 
divisions. Unity of language and a common government 
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became the bonds which held society together, and parentage 
or relationship became more or less obscured. The city 
(IToAis) was an aggregation of several pre-existing villages.* 

On the American continent the tribal state and village life 
were associated or correlated throughout all stages of devel- 
opment. They were correlated in the savage tribes on the 
Atlantic coast, and among the civilized races of the south- 
west, and also among the rude tribes of Brazil, and the civi- 
lized tribes of Peru. The rude villages which existed among 
the tribes on the north-west coast, were the outgrowth of the 
tribal state, and the magnificent palaces and extensive cities, 
discovered in Mexico and Central America were equally cor- 
related to the same state. 

In this respect there is a great difference between the historic 
and prehistoric races. The village life which abounded on this 
continent during the prehistoric age, must be ascribed to very 
different causes from that which has appeared since the his- 
toric period. In modern days we know that villages spring up 
as a result of adventitious circumstances. Their locations are 
frequently forced by some ulterior design, without regard to 
natural advantages, and their growth is an artificial product. 
Society in prehistoric times had no such artificial or forced 
movement. Every village was the outgrowth of the tribal 
organization, and its location was according to natural advan- 
tages. The character of the village was conditioned upon 
other elements, the mode of life of the people, the character of 
the country in which it was situated, the social cultus and the 
ethnic tastes. These interacted, for the mode of life was 
often determined by the nature of the habitat, and the choice 
of territory or habitat was determined also by the mode of life. 
It will be noticed in the descriptions already given, that the vil- 
lage life of the later Indians differed from that of the Mound- 
builders in two respects. In the first place, in the choice of 
location, and in the second, in the character of their works. 
The hunting life prevailed among the former, and, associated 
with it, a partial agricultural condition. With the latter, the 
Moundbuilders, the agricultural state was predominant, and 
hunting incidental. It will be noticed also that the Pueblos 
of the west differ from the villages of the savage tribes. 

In the northern climate, the villages of the Moundbuilders 
are found located on the banks of streams, where the abund- 
ance of wild rice in the swamps and fish in the lakes and rivers, 
would support the people while in a sedentary condition, and 
so permanent villages were common. The difference between 
the Moundbuilders’ works throughout the country indicate that 


*Grote’s History of Greece, Vol. IT., p. 259. 
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different stages of cultus prevailed, rather than different modes 
of life, the tribal organism prevailing throughout. The char- 
acter of the works partook of this cultus, being much ruder 
in the north and much more complicated in the south, emblem- 
atic mounds presenting much less elaborate architecture than 
those found upon the Ohio River, and these less elaborate than 
those found in the Gulf states. 

The differences which may be seen in the village architecture 
of these various sections may be traced also to the same 
causes. Tribal customs may, to be sure, have also varied, 
and the differences in architecture may be ascribed to ethnic 
causes. The traits and customs and religious systems of one 
tribe or race may have differed so much from others, that the 
architecture would also differ. For instance, the village en- 
closure of the Emblematic Moundbuilders, being the result of 
animal worship, would naturally differ from that of others 
where sun-worship prevailed. The various architectures also 
of the southern Moundbuilders would also differ from that of 
the northern, for the same reason, the village customs and 
tribal notions differing from them. Whatever the objects of 
village architecture were, whether for burial or for worship, for 
amusement or for defense, we would expect that the structures 
would differ according to the tribal customs and social cultus, 
the structures among the different tribes and in different sec- 
tions of the country being on this account different. The tem- 
ple platforms, burial mounds and village enclosures of the Gulf 
states differed from those in the Ohio valley, not so much on 
account of the topography as of the social cultus and the eth- 
nic tastes. This diversity of the village architectures, with 
great unity of village life, proves to us that there was a variety 
of social cultus, but a unity of tribal organism among the 
Moundbuilders. On the other hand, the unity which prevailed 
in their architecture shows to us a contrast between them and 
the later Indians, as great resemblances can be traced be- 
tween the structures of the Moundbuilders, while between them 
and the works of the later Indians there are very few resem- 
blances. Whatever the race was which built the mounds, 
their works certainly differed very much from those we call 
Indians. 

II. This leads us to consider a second point. An explana- 
tion of the use of the various structures in village architecture 
may be learned from the tribal customs. There are many 
structures which have come down from prehistoric times, the 
objects of which are unknown. But, by looking to the tribal 
state, we may find an explanation of them. The two classes 
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of village architecture to which we have already referred, ‘viz., 
that existing among the later Indians, and the fragmentary 
structures of the Moundbuilders, may be thus explained. There 
are other structures, however, beside these, for which we 
would seek an explanation. 

The village architecture of the Pueblos is probably better 
known than any other, and yet the component parts of this 
need explanation. So, too, thé works of the Cliff Dwellers 
have been objects of great curiosity, but an air of mystery is 
thrown about them still, and we need an explanation of these. 
We turn to the study of the tribal condition for the key. 
There are certain things for which provision would necessarily 
be made in all native society, but the manner in which this 
would be made might differ. Where there was such uniform- 
ity as the tribal condition implies, we might expect that there 
would be great similarity in the modes of iife, in all socia] hab- 
its, in the ways of building, and with everything connected 
with society. The peculiarities of the tribal condition, then, 
and the tribal customs, become clues to the architectures. 

Let us consider what native society would first seek for. We 
are indebted to Mr. L. H. Morgan for hints upon this subject. 
He mentions subsistence, government, language, the family, 
religion, house-life and property, Out of this list we select 
some and add others and make the following list of wants: 
Ist, subsistence; 2d, defense; 3d, house-life, or residence; 
4th, amusement; 5th, property; 6th, government; 7th, religion. 

These seven wants of native society would appear naturally 
in the native architecture. They would become concentrated 
and intensified in village life, and we would expect that pro- 
vision would be made for them. All of these may be recog- 
nized either in the architecture or in the surroundings of every 
village. Subsistence might be provided for without any arch- 
itectural effort. The location of the village in the place where 
subsistence could be gained would be sufficient. Defense 
might also sometimes be secured without any artificial struc- 
ture, the barriers of nature being sufficient. Property, also, 
might be provided for in such temporary structures as would 
hardly: be worthy of study in an architectural point of view, 
the caches and other hiding places being of the rudest kind. 
But government and religion were especially exorbitant. 
Theirs are invisible wants, but it is remarkable that they have 
made themselves more visible in architecture than any other. 
Residence and family life were satisfied with a temporary struc- 
ture, while government and religion required elaborate struc- 
tures. War among the primitive races was not so exorbitant 
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as either of these. It was destructive but not constructive. 
The initiation of warriors might take place in the council- 
house or in the sacred tent, but this ceremony seldom required 
a separate place. The preservation of prisoners and the trial 
of captives might take place in the central square or public 
ground around which the residences were placed, but this 
would not always require any architectural work further than 
a simple inclosure or surrounding wall to guard them. If the 
ceremony of running the gauntlet ever embodied itself in any 
permanent shape, this would also be in the open air, and would 
consist of simple walls, running parallel with one another. 
Amusements would also find place for themselves in the open 
air, and the provision made for them would be more or less 
temporary. Circles enclosing level areas, or, as in the case of 
the Pueblos, the open ground, enclosed by the walls of the 
Pueblo buildings, would be sufficient. But when we come to 
consider these two elements of society, government and relig- 
ion, we find that they are seldom satisfied with any such tem- 
porary structure. Next to residence or house life, these re- 
quire for themselves a home, and, in fact, a more elaborate 
and expensive home than the family or the individual. The 
burial of the dead was one part of the religious observance. 
This might take place without so elaborate a structure as the 
living would require for themselves, yet often burial has left 
the most permanent structures. The public council and the 
religious assembly were the two organizations of society which 
required permanent places, and for which the most extensive 
provision would be made. 

In examining, then, the-works of unknown races, we take 
these different keys to unlock the mystery which gathers 
about them. It is a matter of experiment which key will fit. 
We have referred to the villages of the Indians and of the 
Moundbuilders, and have endeavored to show the analogies 
between them. These analogies consist in the arrangement 
of the houses about the public squares but in close prox- 
imity, in the surrounding of the village with a wall of defence, 
either a stockade or an earth-wall, in the prominence which 
the houses of the chiefs and the council-houses had in the 
village, in the presence of the central place of assembly, such 
as the publie square, chunky-yard, and open circle, and in the 
uniform provision made for religious observances. Without 
identifying each several part, we have endeavored to show 
the resemblances between the works of the Moundbuilders 
and of the Indians, on one side, and between the different 
classes of works among the Moundbuilders. But we advance 
beyond these to consider the Pueblos also. The resemblances 
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between these and the villages of the Moundbuilders and of 
the Indians are also to be explained in the same way. 

The wants of society impressed themselves upon architect- 
ure more and more as the social cultus advanced. The de- 
fenses became more elaborate, the residences more substantial, 
the means of living more reliable, the settlements more per- 
manent, the burial places more marked, the council-houses 
more massive, the temples.or sacred places more prominent, 
the arrangements for feasts, dances and other social customs 
more decided, and so everything connected with village life 
would become more visible. 

For this reason the works of the Moundbuilders are left, 
while those of the savage tribes have perished, and for the 
same reason the works of the Pueblos are preserved in great 
perfection, while those of the Moundbuilders are fragmentary. 
The same customs, institutions and habits may have existed 
among all the prehistoric races, and the social cultus accounts 
for the difference in the architecture. We may take, then, 
the descriptions of Indian life, and go to the Moundbuilders’ 
works, and find an explanation of the different structures in 
the Indian village life. The burial mounds, temple mounds, 
look-out mounds, defensive enclosures, sacred enclosures, cov- 
ered ways, circles and squares, and all other works having 
counterparts in the temporary, unsubstantial structures and 
conveniences which the Indians devised for themselves, as well 
as in the different parts of the Pueblos. 

III. This, then, leads us to the third point. The differ- 
ences in architecture may be traced to the different grades 
of social cultus which existed under the tribal state. Village 
architecture, as we have seen, consists in part, in the situa- 
tion of the structures, as well as in their form. The location 
of a village was always adapted to the surroundings, and 
this sometimes furnishes an indication of the state or mode of 
life of the people. The location of a village, for instance, in a 
rich plain, surrounded by advantages for agriculture, would 
indicate that its inhabitants were following the agricultural 
mode of life. On the other hand, the location of villages 
upon eminences which were natural defenses, would indicate 
that its inhabitants were in a military condition, so the loca- 
tion by lake-side or by sea-side would indicate that the inhab- 
itants depended in part upon fishing for a living. 

There are kitchen-middens or shell-heaps on the coast of 
Maine and of Florida, and on various parts of the Pacific coast, 
which show that village life prevailed in these localities. The 
villages also must have been very prominent, for the shell- 
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heaps are sometimes immense. Mr. Schumacher* has described 
many such shell-heaps, consisting of kitchen-refuse, with the 
bones of elk and deer, averaging about eight feet in depth. 
The houses were square, about 6x 10 feet, and extended to a 
depth of four feet. Extensive remains of their villages were 
found, and in one case, about fifty depressions of former houses. 
Mr. S. J. Walkert mentions shell-heaps in Florida 15 or 20 
feet deep, and some 560 or 600 feet long. These shell-heaps 
contain many depressions, which were formerly the sites of 
houses or lodges. He says, “The immense mounds strike the 
mind of the beholder with amazement.” It is possible that 
the so-called fire-beds in the Ohio River were also sites of 
former villages. 

There were three grades of village life east of the Mississippi 
River, the first marked by these remains of camps and rude 
traces of habitations; the second, that state of architecture 
which prevailed among the Indian tribes known to history, 
such as the Delawares, Iroquois, Tuscaroras, and others; the 
third, the villages of the Moundbuilders. As to the grades of 
village architecture which existed west of that region em- 
braced between the mountains, beyond the mountains, and 
along the Pacific coast, we have not space to specify all; suf- 
fice it to say that the village architecture here also varied 
altogether according to the social status. Mr. Stephen Pow- 
ers has mentioned five different classes of lodges which he 
discovered among the California Indians. Many other forms 
of lodges have been described. We have not space to dwell 
on this. These lodges may constitute one grade. In the 
second we might class the famous Cliff-Dwellers, and in the 
third, the Pueblos. 

IV. We come, then, to the fourth inquiry, viz., What was the 
community embraced in the village? According to the native 
organization of society, every tribe was divided into phratries, 
and the phratries into clans or gentes. The gens, again, could 
be resolved into families. Now we do not pretend to say 
which was the unit for the house, the family or the gens, nor 
which was the unit for the village, the gens or the phratries. 
It would seem very reasonable, however, that the gens chose 
the entire site for their residence, and that there were, included 
within the enclosure, houses similar to the joint tenement 
houses of the Iroquois, families making their residence in the 
houses. : 

Village society was, to be sure, in that segregated condition 
where people lived together as herds of human beings, the 


*Bulletin U. 8. Geol. Survey. Vol. IIL, Art. 2. 
+Smithsonian Report, 1879, page 413. 
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bond being that of consanguinity, but as to the character of 
the herd, whether a gens or a phratry or a tribe, we acknowl- 
edge our ignorance. There were so many villages crowded 
into small territorial limits, and the enclosures for each village 
were so small, that we should be inclined to take the village as 
the home of the gens, rather than any larger class. In that 
case, we should conclude that the houses of all the members 
of the gens, including the sachems and chiefs, the medicine- 
men or priests, the heads of houses, and the people were all in 
one inclosure. Other villages near by would include other 
gentes, and so the tribe would spread out through the whole 
length of a river valley. Possibly those who were situated in 
the same region in other valleys, belonged to the same tribe, 
or at least to aconfederacy. Judging from the confederacy 
which existed in the state of New York, we should say that 
the villages of Ohio belonged to a confederacy, rather than to 
a tribe. The confederacy of the Southern Indians was marked 
by similar residences, and a common mode of life, and an uni- 
form cultus. As to the village itself, resting on the bond of 
kin as its cohesive principle, the gens would afford to each 
individual member that protection which no other existing 
power could give. The peculiarity of the gens was that it had 
a common burial place, common religious rites, reciprocal 
obligations of help, defense and redress, mutual rites of inher- 
itance of property, the right of electing its sachems and chiefs 
and acommon council. If the village included the gens, we 
can see what peculiar strictures would belong to it. The 
structures, then, would be the habitations of the sachems and 
chiefs, the council house, a burial place or dead-house, a com- 
mon treasury or store-house, all of which would be in a man- 
ner public, but the houses of the people, according to the 
communistic idea, would include a number of families, instead 
of one, the household embracing the near relatives, the house 
itself being a joint tenement with one roof over all, but the 
families separated by partitions. 

Our conclusion is, then, that the village embraced the gens. 
This position is confirmed by the study of the works of the 
Moundbuilders. By looking at the cut* in our previous article, 
it will be seen that there were five enclosures within six miles, 
on Paint creek. Three of these were probably villages. By 
looking at Squier and Davis’ volume, it will be noticed that 
seven others were situated in the Scioto valley, about Chilli- 
cothe and above it. Now, if we take certain valleys to be the 
habitat of the phratries, and the particular enclosures the habi- 
tat of the gentes, we shall find that the system of residence 


*See Vol. V. No. 1, page 62. 
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and the system of gentile organization correspond. The same 
is true of the works in the vicinity of Newark and of Circle- 
ville, and also the system in the Great Miami valley.* ' 

The same fact is shown by the Pueblos, although in this 
case the villages are much more densely populated than 
among the Moundbuilders.t 

The Pueblos are situated so near together as to give rise 
to the idea that they were the residences of gentes, and 
that the tribes occupied the whole valley_of the streams, the 
villages having separate chiefs and being independent, but all 
connected by one tribal organization. 

We have presented in a former number a picture of the vil- 
lage of Pomeiock, which formerly existed in Virginia. It will 
be noticed that in this village the houses are arranged in lines 
close to one another. 

Many other descriptions of Indian villages have been fur- 
nished by travellers and historians, and from these it may be 
learned that the habitations were generally in close proximity. 
The peculiarity of village life, also, among the African tribes 
is that the habitations are all-of them close together. Even 
when these tribes become advanced, their villages are more 
and more concentrated. It would seem that notwithstanding 
the abundance of room, yet that as far as their habitation was 
concerned, the rude tribes became very closely connected. 
Their villages were compact, and their homes closely joined. 
This was one result, perhaps, of the tribal state; protection was 
thus secured with less trouble, and comforts and conveniences 
of society being shared in common, the proximity of the 
houses might prove an advantage. 

We give here a cut of a Yokuts Village to illustrate this 
point. It appears that these villages were made up of a num- 
ber of lodges or wigwams, conical or wedge-shaped, gener- 
ally made of ¢z/e, all in perfect alignment, and a continuous 
awning of brushwood stretching in front. In one end wig- 
wam lives the village captain, in the other the Shaman. 
Every large division of territory, such as a river valley, from 
the snow line down to the plains, or from the foot-hills down 
to the lake, forms the domain of one tribe and one chief. In 
this domain, every village has a captain, who stands to the 
central chief in the relation of a Governor to the President. 
The chief is distinguished from his subjects by his long hair. 
A notable characteristic of the Yokuts is the great influence 
and extensive journeyings of the Rain-Makers. In ancient 
times the Yokuts had immense herds of elk and deer. Thus 


*See Ancient Monuments, Pl. II., Pl. IIL, Pl. XXL, Pl. XV., Pl. VIII. 
+See Ancient Monuments, Pl, XX XVII. 
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we have a picture of village life in California, differing from 
that of the Indians on the Atlantic coast in some points, but 
resembling it in others. 
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Among the Venturas a village consisted of a single house. 
This wigwam was the shape of a capital letter L, made up of 
slats leaned up to a ridge-pole and heavily thatched. Along 
the middle of it different families had their fires. The chief, 
Ventura by name, was both chief and patriarch. The tribe 
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in this case ‘had become so reduced as to include only one 
house, and so the house became a viliage. 

With these remarks, however, we leave this part of the sub- 
ject, and proceed to consider the village habitations. 

1. One of the first questions which arises, is in reference to 
the location of the houses in a village. There are systems of 
works in Ohio, where are covered ways, leading to the water, 
and extensive enclosures with various platforms inside of them, 
and observatories outside; showing that every part of the 
structure partook of the nature of a village, and that the 
water and the fields were depended upon for sustenance. 

Such villages we have described already, and many others 
might be mentioned. In the Southern States there are other 
conveniences for village life apparent. Extensive ponds of 
water stretched around the different sides of these villages, 
some of them formed by artificial trenches, and others by nat- 
ural streams. These ponds of water were used, both for 
defense, presenting barriers to the approach of an enemy, and 
as fish preserves, for the convenience of the people. A double 
purpose is. sometimes apparent in their platform pyramids. 
They served as the foundations of temples, or lofty sites for 
the residences of their cacigues, and at the same time were 
useful as observatories. It is, however, sometimes difficult to 
decide, from the works of the Moundbuilders, where the habi- 
tations were placed. The enclosures may have been designed 
for the protection of the habitations, or they may have been 
used for religious ceremonies, the public works being marked 
by these massive walls, while the private residences were scat- 
tered about, either inside or outside of the enclosures, in the 
fields surrounding. Thus the enclosures might be, as it was 
in many cases in the Gulf States, a mere chunky-yard or pub- 
lic common, situated in the midst of the habitations of the 
people; or it might be an extensive wall surrounding the vil- 
lage, and furnishing a defense for the habitations, such as the 
circles in the Ohio valley present. 

A village might be situated in a military enclosure on an 
eminence, with the habitations of the people inside of the 
enclosure, or it might be situated on the low ground, with the 
houses both inside and outside, but the existence of the 
enclosure would be a proof of the village. There might be, 
on the other hand, a chunky-yard, with mounds at either 
end, but no such enclosure, save the remains of a ditch or 
pond, but the chunky-yard would be the evidence, also, of 
the village. Wherever we find an enclosure, then, we con- 
clude that it is the site of an ancient village. 
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We conclude this in reference to the rude circles which were 
found in the state of New York, and throughout the northern 
states, for it is more than probable that they are the remains 
of ancient stockades, and that they once included within them- 
selves Indian lodges. We conclude this, also, concerning the 
majority of enclosures in the state of Ohio, though more un- 
certainty has arisen about them than any other. Whether 
they were defenses within which the habitations were placed, 
or, like the chunky-yards, were mere places of assembly en- 
closed in the midst of the habitations of the people is uncer- 
tain, but the evidences are too numerous for us to doubt their 
connection with village life, and the probability is that they 
enclosed the habitations. Their number, their location, their 
relative situation, the fact that they are connected by covered 
ways with one another, and with streams, all indicate that 
within them was the residence of the people. 

But the point which we make has reference more to the habi- 
tations than to the public grounds or village surroundings. It 
is a remarkable fact that the habitations of a large proportion 
of prehistoric people are totally unknown. No trace of them 
has ever been found, except the earth-works about which they 
were erected. 

These earthworks are generally ascribed, not to the later 
Indians, but to the Moundbuilders. There are enclosures, 
however, which are supposed to be remains of Indian stock- 
ades, and as to the habitations formerly enclosed within these, 
we are not ignorant. There are, also, so-called earth-lodges, 
mere rings in the ground, which are supposed to be the 
remains of huts which had formerly existed. The conjecture 
is that these lodges, having been covered with earth, fell and 
left rings on the surface. 

Among all that class of works which have been ascribed 
to the Moundbuilders, there are very few traces of habitations. 
The theory has been advanced by Mr. Lewis H. Morgan, in his 
celebrated paper read at Washington, and published in the 
North American Review, that the habitations were placed on 
top of the walls, the walls themselves being- only foundations. 
This theory, however, is subject to many objections. We 
mention a few: 1st. The habitations would be inconvenient, 
and difficult of access. 2d. They would be defenseless. 3d. 
They would be out of all proportion. 4th. They would be of 
many unequal lengths. 5th. There are a few cases where the 
wall is sufficiently level, on top, to furnish a foundation for a 
long, narrow building; they are exceptions, and 6th, where 
such walls do exist, they would furnish a poor site for a builder. 
A building eight feet wide, from one hundred and fifty to eight 
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hundred feet long, perched high up in the air, without an ap- 
proach to it from any side, would certainly be very inconvenient. 

The communistic idea may be one which will account for the 
style of residences which prevailed among the prehistoric 
races, but it does not require any such forced and inconvenient 
location for these residences. As to defense, we find that the 
later Indians resorted to no such method. They placed their 
habitations on the ground and surrounded them with stock- 
ades. The Moundbuilders had the same opportunity of erect- 
ing their.defenses, and there is no reason to suppose that they 
resorted to so strange and anomalous a method of defense as 
the one indicated. The erection of a house on an elevated 
wall, with no ditch on either side of it to protect, and no 
stockade surrounding the wall, but the whole surface exposed 
to direct attack, would certainly be a strange method of de- 
fending a house.. The Cliff-Dwellers, to be sure, erected their 
houses high up in the cliffs, but the cliffs themselves were the 
defense. The inconvenience of access was endured by the 
people for the sake of the protection. There were places 
where the Moundbuilders could have erected their houses, and 
been defended by the barriers of nature, but, locating their 
villages on the level ground, it does not seem probable that 
they substituted these low earth-walls for high precipices. 
We give them credit for more military skill and intelligence. 
The main argument for this method of-erecting buildings, is 
drawn from the communistic system. We acknowledge that 
this system prevailed among the later Indians, and it is likely 
that it prevailed also among the Moundbuilders. The Iro- 
quois built their houses in long tenements, into which several 
families were crowded. Each house practiced communism in 
living. But this joint tenement house of the Iroquois was a 
very different thing from a structure erected upon a wall vary- 
ing in length from 100 to 800 feet, and having a width of only 
eight or ten feet, with an elevation above the surface of from 
ten to twenty feet, for there were some conveniences about 
the first, but the latter would be as inconvenient as possible. 

2. A-second inquiry which we make concerning village habi- 
tations is, what was the arrangement and general use. We 
follow the inquiry by instituting a study of the Pueblos. 
Enough is known of this class of village residence, to. give us 
a clue to the whole. The Pueblo dwellings of the west pre- 
sent a phase of village architecture which is not found any- 
where else. This type of village is exclusively American. It 
is based upon the communistic system, but presents that sys- 
tem in a different form. It consists in a building erected 
somewhat after the modern French flat, having for its object 
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Pueblo Bonito. (5ee page 166.) 
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a combination of tenants under one roof, with common pro- 
tecting walls, and the whole building arranged in terraces, 
with the separate stories rising one above another, but reced- 
ing as they rise. How the idea originated is a question. 
There were villages among the Moundbuilders in which the. 
habitations were crowded together in a small enclosure, while 
the chiefs and religious men, and public assembly places were 
upon the elevated platforms, the open ground being in the 
midst of all. Such a village does not differ in its plan from 
the Pueblo. All that is needed is to build a tenement with 
united walls, to unite them with the circumvallation, and to 
extend the platforms on which were the residences of the 
chiefs, and we have the Pueblo idea. We present here a cut 
of the Pueblo Bonito (see page 165). It is a good illustration 
of a village habitation. Descriptions have been given of these 
Pueblos by Lieut. Simpson, by W. H. Holmes, by Steven- 
son, L. H. Morgan, and many others. The explanation by 
L. H. Morgan is, perhaps, as valuable as any. He compares 
them to the so-called palaces of Montezuma, which, like this, 
were constructed on three sides of a court, which opened on 
a street or causeway, and were in a terraced form. He con- 
siders that the structure throws great light upon the architect- 
ure of the Aztecs, and maintains that the famous palaces of 
Mexico were not the residences of grand potentates, but they 
were great communal houses of the American model. 

Society among village Indians proves that the great house 
in which the chief lived was occupied on equal terms by other 
families. Mr. Morgan says also: “The finest structures of the 
village Indians were found unoccupied and in ruins. The 
regions in which they are situated, are roamed over by wild 
tribes of the Apaches and Utes. They are, however, similar 
in plan and style to the present occupied Pueblos in New 
Mexico, but as superior in construction as stone to adobé. 
This fact gives additional interest to the ruins.” 

There are many such Pueblos in Arizona, California, New 
Mexico, and throughout the great plateau of the interior. It 
was the common mode of building, and one well adapted to 
the region. With respect to the manner of constructing these 
houses, Mr. Morgan says: “It was probably done from time 
to time, and from generation to generation, like a feudal 
castle. Each house was a growth of additions, made as exi- 
gences required. These Pueblos were the abode of sedentary 
Indians. They were generally placed in the valley of some 
stream, such as the Anamas, the San Juan, the Rio Chaco, 
the La Plata, the Rio Dolores, the Hovenweep, the Pine 
River, and sometimes in the midst of deep cafions, such as 
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McElmo, and Mancos. A few, however, were placed on the 
mesas, distant from streams, and without any advantages of 
soil or surroundings for the support of population. Testi- 
moay of those who have visited them is that the region in 
which they were placed was, in general, incapable of support- 
ing a population, but in the valleys the soil was quick and fer- 
tile, and by proper irrigation, would yield ample returns to 
those cultivating it. There was that also in the region which 
would naturally favor this concentrated mode of life—the 
very grandeur and loneliness of the scenery would drive the 
people together like herds. The protection which they 
sought from enemies must, in the cafions, be furnished to 
them by their houses, for in such a country there would be 
‘more danger from surprise at night than from any other form 
of attack. Their house must be their castle. Village defense 
and village habitation were, contained in the samé building. 
It is probable that protection from floods was also an object, 
for in the cafions and river valleys of a mountain region like 
this, there would be great danger of inundation. 

As to the method of erecting these houses. A description 
of one will give us an idea of all. Lieut. Ives describes one 
of the Moqui Pueblos as follows: Each Pueblo is built 
around a rectangular court, in which are the springs which 
furnish the supply to the reservoirs. The exterior walls, 
which are of stone, have no openings, and would have to be 
scaled or battered down before access could be gained to the 
interior. The successive stories are set back, one behind the 
other; the lower rooms are reached through trap-doors from 
the first landing. The houses are three rooms deep, and 
‘open upon the interior court. The arrangement is as strong 
-and compact’as could well be devised, but as the court is 
common, and the landings are separated by no partitions, it 
involves a certain community of residence. One theory of 
the construction is that one row of the main building on the 
_court side, was completed one story high and covered with a 
‘flat roof. The second row was carried up two stories, the 
‘third three, and the fourth four. The wings were commenced 
and completed in the same manner. The walls between the 
rooms were many of them solid, and the communication was 
from above. As to what constituted the family residence, it 
is uncertain, some maintaining that the apartments connected 
up and down, others that those apartments which went 
through from front to back, belonged to separate families. 

The novelty of the plan is found in the remoteness or inac- 
cessibility of some of the rooms: The external wall rose 40 
or 50 feet high, where the structure was five stories, and 10 
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feet on the inside. There was no entrance to the ground 
story. After getting admission within the court, they 
ascended to the roof of the first row of apartments by means 
of ladders, and the same way by ladders to each successive 
story. The apartmerfts were entered through trap-doors in 
the roof of each story, the descent being by ladders inside. 
This method of entering their abodes seems to us very 
novel, but it was somewhat common among the aboriginal 
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races. We give here a cut (see page 168), representing the 
earth-lodges in the Sacramento valley. In these lodges it 
appears that the entrance is very similar to that in the Pueb- 
loes, by a ladder on the outside, and through a hole in the 
roof. The object of this method is unknown, but we refer to 
it for the sake of analogy. A description of it may be found 
in Stephen Powers’ account of the tribes of California.* 

Although, as we have indicated, we are involved in obscur- 
ity as to-the origin of this style of village habitation, there 
are yet certain analogies which are at least suggestive, and to 
these we would call attention. We have already alluded to 
the villages of the: Moundbuilders, as embodying the tribal 
or gentile system, and as having habitations arranged accord- 
ing to certain fixed plans. 

3. Athird enquiry, then, which we would make in reference 
to village habitations, is as to the analogies or resemblances. 
Without claiming any connection, between the ethnical or 
historical, evolutional or otherwise, we would call attention to 
certain points of analogy. 

Ist. In reference to the general ground plan. We here 
give a cut of a ruined village (see page 169), which has been 
described by Lieut. W. H. Holmes. This ruin is situated on 
the Rio La Plata. The octagon and circles and clusters of 
apartments certainly have a resemblance to the circles and 
squares which are so common among the Moundbuilders. 
The truncated mound, 9 or 10 feet high, 80 feet wide by 80 
long, the flat top, and height, give, as Mr. Holmes says, more 
the appearance of one of the sacrificial mounds of the Ohio 
valley, than any observed at the west. 

The rectangular enclosure, 60 x 40, with a rounded hall four 
to six in height, taken in connection with the other circles and 
squares, though on a smaller scale, also remind us of those same 
structures. The ground plan of the village of McElmo also 
presents similar analogies (see page 171). This, Mr. Holmes 
says, seems to have been a compact village consisting of two 
circular buildings and a great number of rectangular apart- 
ments. The triple walled structure is especially worthy of 
attention. The circle a within is supposed to be the estufa, 
but having the peculiarity of being surrounded by a double- 
walled tower. <A tower, 4, also, is placed at a point overlook- 
ing the gulch, evidently designed for an look-out. 

2d. In reference to the elevation. The habitations of the 
Pueblos were concentrated into a small compass, being em- 
braced in a single large building, while those of the Mound- 
builders were placed in enclosures of most liberal dimensions, 


*Contributions to North American Ethnology, No. III. 
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the apartments of the one being separated by dividing’ walls, 
while those of the other were separate buildings. But the 
analogies between them are striking. 

If our readers will look.at the cuts in our previous article 
and compare them with those in this number, they will see 
these analogies more clearly, To illustrate; If we remove 
the dividing lines from the ground plan, and enlarge the 
circle in the Pueblo (fig. 1, p. 171), we shall have the square and 
circle of the Ohio valley, the tower on the point resembling the 
observatory or look-out mound, The same analogy can be 
traced, also, to the Indian villages. If we take the village 
of Secotan as a specimen, concentrate the ground plot, make 
the buildings separate apartments, put the chief's burying 
house (A), the sacred fire (B), the totem-post and dance circle 
(C), into one structure, with separate apartments resembling 
the estufa, and then imagine the lodge in the field to be the 
observatory, we have the plans perfectly analogous. This 
analogy may not strike others as it does us, but if there was 
any uniformity in the communistic system, any similarity in 
the tribal customs, we should expect that they would be 
exhibited in this way, in the very plan of arrangement of the 
village habitations, the habitations being on the ground, in 
close proximity, and the public places of assembly in the form 
of a circle, by. itself, but adjoining. This was the ground 
plan of the ancient villages of the southern states, though 
with some variations. 3d. Here, however, we find other anal- 
ogies which are very striking. If we take the description of 
the earthworks as to the location of the residences of the 
priests and. government officers on the summit of the trun- 
cated pyramids, and compare them to the residences of the 
caciques, in the upper story of the Pueblo; if we take, also; 
the round mound or rotunda of the Moundbuilders and com- 
pare it with the estufa of the Pueblo, and place these around 
the central open square, comparing the chunky-yard to the 
Plaza of the Pueblo, and then consider the habitations of the , 
common people as the lower stories, with the wall of the 
enclosure forming the rear wall of the Pueblo, the whole con- : 
centrated into one great building, we shall have the village 
habitations very much alike, the tenements of the Pueblos 
being separated only by walls, the residences of the chiefs 
being elevated on the upper story, and the sacred place of 
assembly or estufa, being hidden away underneath, but those 
of the Moundbuilders being disconnected houses, the resi- 
dences of the chiefs being on the pyramids, and the estufas 
on instead of within the rotundas.. 
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SPECIMEN OF THE CHUMETO LANGUAGE. 


BY ALBERT S. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
II. 


Before entering upon the commentation of the short ethno- 
logic text contained in the previous number of this quarterly 
(pp. 72-73), I present a few grammatic‘notes on this Califor- 
nian dialect, containing almost all that I, in my present state 
of knowledge, consider to be certain concerning its structure. 
The utterance of the natives is vague and indistinct; in spite 
of its vocalic and apparently sonorous character, Chuméto is, 
like the other Central Californian languages, rather difficult to 
pronounce for English- or Spanish-speaking people. This is 
mainly owing to the pectoral mode of pronunciation. The 
dialect contains a good number of Spanish terms. 


GRAMMATIC NOTES. 


Phonetics. Words and syllables generally end in vowels or 
diphthongs; wherever they end in consonants, the primitive 
form of the word has been altered by elision or other phonetic 
processes of removal. 

The vocalic system is as follows: 
Vowels: u, 0, a, e, i, and their long sounds. 
Softened vowels (Umlaute): ii, 6, a. 
Vowels pronounced dumb: 4, 4, &, i. 
Diphthongs: ai (ay), ei (ey), au (aw), oi (oy), ui (wi, uy), 
uo (wo). 
Nasalized vowels: u", a”, i”. 
The consonants are as follows: 
NOT ASPIRATED. ASPIRATED. SPIRANTS. NASALS. 

Gutturals, k g xX h ng, nk 

Palatals, tch dsh y 

Linguals, k tr sh r, | 

Dentals, t d th s n 

Labials, p b Vv, w m 


The r of this language is not our rolling r, but the softer, 
more vocalic trill heard in dittern, carman, and alternates with 
1, but not with d, which like.b occurs but rarely, both being 
surd-sonant mutes. The sounds v and sh are scarce also; f 
and dh (the th in: ot¢her) are not in the alphabet. A sound 
represented by me as tr has to be considered as a linguo- 
dental, and occurs in trdkot, t’rdyot, three, and other words. 
Th alternates here with ss, and the alternation of the conso- 
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nantic and vocalic sounds uttered by the same organs of the 
vocal tube is as generally observed as it is in the other lan- 
guages of America. Cf. my “Phonetics of the Kayowé Lan- 
guage,” AM. ANTIQ., IV., pp. 280-285 (1882). Readers 
will, however, notice that of the sonant explosives none is fre- 
quent save dsh (Eng. j). Gemination is frequent, but a ten- 
dency towards nasalization and cumulation of vowels. or 
consonants is not observable. 

The number of sounds is not very considerable, for if we 
omit the long, dumb and nasalized vowels, as well as the 
diphthongs, they amount to thirty-two. 

For rhetoric reasons the word-accent often shifts, but gen- 
erally rests on the penultima, or when it has receded from 
there, it usually occupies the radical syllable. 

Verbal inflection. The few hours which I could spare to 
visit Manning did not suffice for obtaining a full paradigm of 
the verb, which is the most important part of speech in every 
language. Verbal and pronominal inflections are not easy to 
obtain from untrained natives. 

Chuméto has at least three forms to express tense, if not 
more; there is also a personal inflection by means of suffixes, 
although the personal pronoun is often added, as it is done 
constantly in French and German. 

The torms of the present tense are as follows: 

kanni tépoma, / saw, / am sawing. 

mi tépuni, thou art sawing. 

i-ok tépu, tépo, he, she is sawing. 

mahi (or: me) tépumahi, we are sawing. 

miko tépu (?) ye are sawing. 

iniko tépupu, tépu, key (m. and fem.), are sawing. 

The inflection-of the past and preterit tense is marked by -t 

suffixed to the base or stem: 
kanni téptuma, / sawed, have sawed. 
mi téptuni, thou hast sawed. 
i-ok téptu; téptu ak, he, she has sawed. 
mahi téptumahi, téptume, we have sawed. 
miko téptu (?), ye have sawed. 
iniko téptupu, téptu, ¢hey have sawed. 

A future tense is formed by the suffixation of -eku, -iku to 

the verbal base; it occurs in the following terms noted by me: 
awikoma, / shall play (a game); awikomahi, we shall play. 
hunemiékute, about to fish, going to fish. 
huingékupu, they will see, they go to see; from huing, hi-i, 
huyi, to see. 

The transitive verbs of Chaméto possess a form in’ -ti, -te, 

indicating that the action extends over a plurality of objects 
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acted upon, while the simple form refers to one object only, or 
to an object expressed by a collective term. The same suffix 
appears in a part of the nominal plurals. 

tépu, Zo saw, pl. of obj. téputi, tépute. 

u-a, Zo eat, u-ati. 

uhha, ¢o drink, uhhuti. 

liako, to speak, luakiti, to speak much. 

umté, Zo sing, umtéti. 

Further investigation will show whether this is a real plural 
or a distributive form. 

In some intransitive verbs we meet the same suffix -ti, to 
point out plurality of the verbal subject: 

huate, u-ate, ¢o run, pl. of subj. huatéti. 
wahayu, fo remove, migrate, wahayuti. 
tuyeko, Zo sleep, tuyekoti. 

The passive form is identical with the active: yohu, Zo &i//, 
and ¢o be killed. 

The reflective form: hékako to wash, hékatko to wash 
oneself. ; 

A substantive verb does not seem to exist, for in the 
sentences below the adjective includes the copula, being used 
predicatively: 

nanga tallulhi né-ok, ¢his man ts strong. 
kia’ngi miwa tuhuhhiti, some Jndians are dark. 
pugsuma rico, the trader ts rich. 

The personal pronoun. When standing by itself or before a 
verb, this pronoun mostly shows dissyllabic forms, and as far 
as my syntactic examples go, its subjective case does not differ 
from the direct and indirect objective case. No distinction is 
made to discriminate between the sexes. The suffix -ko is 
often inverted to -ok. 

Sing. 1. kanni, kénni, 7. kanni tiwama tolli, 7 duy a 
blanket; kanni ken helépumu? dost thou not believe me? 
kanni kavayo ammu"te, Ae left the horse to me. Cf. line 
12 of text. 

Sing. 2. mi, thou; mi tépuni, thou art sawing; tiwama 
mi tolli, / buy a blanket from thee. 

Sing. 3. i, i-ok, and né-ok, né-o, he, she, it, also 
demonstr. pron.: iyok utui tdlli, Ae has many blankets; 
né-o kéleme, he is coughing. kanni amkunak i-ok, J deat 
him, i utchotoho, he lives in a house, \lit.,“he in his house.” 

Plur. 1. mahi, contr. or abbr. me, we; mahi ken luags- 
emahi Americano, we do not speak English; otime (for 
otiko mahi) we two; hoyé’nunt otime hunemiékute, ¢o- 
morrow we two will go fishing; otikome tépomahi huhui, 
we two saw wood. 
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Plur. 2. miko, ye; vi’ mik6é, go ye! begone! 

Plur. 3. inikua, iniko, né-ok, néko, they, m. and fem.; 
né-ok ken he-aune tauhalnaihu, they do not like (or want) 
to work. 

The possessive. pronoun differs from the personal pronoun, 
with the only exception of the first person of the plural; it is 
suffixed to the substantive, the personal pronoun being some- 
times added: 

Sing. 1. -nti, my, mine. kévunti, my back; amanti, my 
grandmother; tissunti, my hand; oyahinti, kanni oydhinti, 
my name. 

Sing. 2. -no, -nu, thy, thine; wakano, thy cow; wakayano, 
thy cattle; hoténa kétoga, thy leg is broken; oyahénu, 
thy name; vuxkitonu, into thy heart. 

Sing. 3. -ha, -hu, is, her, its; his, hers, its; kévuihu, 
his back, kevutdho, on his back; utchodhu, fis, her 
house, utchotdhu, zz his, her house; oyahéhu or inihu 
uyahéhu, Ais, her, its name. 

Plur. 1. -mahi, our, ours; kapt’nu"mahi, our chief; utchu- 
tumahi, zz our houses. 

Plur. 2. ? 

Plur. 3. -ho, -hu, their, theirs (same as sing. 3); humnaho, 
their beads (\. 9 of text); nawassthu, their garments, 
l. 11; Orkitaho, on their chin, |. 10; nitdhu, their nose, 
1. 4; huggutohu, upon their heads, 10. 

No distinction is made in the possessive pronoun between 
alienaple and inalienable property, as in some Dakota dialects 
and in Kalapiya (Oregon). The repetition of the personal 
pronoun before or after the noun provided with the possessive 
affix finds its analogies in the Chfiméto finite verb and in the 
plurals of the noun. 

Other pronouns found in the language are: 

Demonstrative pronouns. (1) ne, na, ni-i, ni’-iko, né-ok 
néko, .né-o, this, pl. these, pointing to an object near by; 
ni Ohha, this woman; na-u pugsuma, fo this trader; 
netini, right here. Occurs also in tina? what? mana? 
who? né-ok vuréko yohu vulép’ho, these sheep were killed 
by lightning. (2) i, ini, iniko, i-ok, iyo, ikok, that, pl. 
those; ini kéngiti, that one alone; init, at that place. Cf. 
pron. pers. 

Interrogative pronouns: ma? who? in: mana né-ok? who is 
‘he? mi in: mini, minne? where? *mitako? how many ? 
mitako kaptani itiha ? how many brothers has the chief ? 
mitayo kodshi kullaltkit? how many hogs are in the pen? 

Indefinite pronouns: aitu, all, all of; ito, many, much, obj. 
case uto-i, uitei; uto silpat, fito toako, much marrow, 
much tobacco. 
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Numerals. The numerals of the Mutsun family are formed 
after the decimal system, but those of Chémé@to are unintelli- 
gible to the Mutsun Indians of the Pacific coast, an agreement 
being perceptible only in the numeral two. Manning could 
not count further than ten. Ordinals being of rare occurrence 
in American languages, I cannot state whether the ones given 
below are real ordinal numerals or only vicariously employed 
as such. 
kénge, kia’nge; in the plural some, like Span. unos. 
otiko, utigo, second, otkipaho 
trokot, t’royot third, trokopahu 
oyissa, o-issa, oitha fourth, o-issipahu 
mahdko, mahdgga fifth, mahokipahu 
t&’moka, temdkka etc. 
kawinta; cf. kawénim, middle. 
titawa 
elliwa, élyiwa 
nadsha 

In the closely related Kawéya dialect, spoken near Four 
Creeks, California, fev is nia-utcha, nidtcha, and composes 
the decads; niadtcha oyissunem, forty; niatcha nidtcha, one 

‘hundred. inthe same dialect sukana composes the “teens” 
from 11 to 17; oyik sukana, fourteen. 

Nominal inflection. The Chiméto noun inflects for num- 
ber as well as for case. 

There are two xuméers only, a singular and a plural, which 
is formed from the singular by the addition of a simple or 
compound suffix. The most frequent of the simple suffixes 
are -ti and -ya. A full array of over 120 plural forms will be 
found in Contrib. to N. Amer. Ethnology, I11., pp. 538-549. 

The plural suffix -ti is met with in all the adjectives and in a 
large number of substantives, among which we mention: 

eséléke, child, babe, pl. eséleti 

taggat, forehead, pl. taggatéti 

utcho, house, lodge, pl. utchuti (from utcho to dwell) 
ndaha, pocket-knife (Span. navaja), pl. noahéti 

The plural suffix -ya is found in the large majority of the 
substantives, of which the following may be quoted: 

hala, wing, pl. haliya 

hohho, wood, stick, log, pl. huhhoya 
kii'la, snow, pl. kilaya 

killéma, zce, pl. kélumdya 

lama, tree, pl. lamaya, ¢rees, forest 
tchiika, dog, pl. tchuktya 

There are also a few instances of plurals formed in -mé, 
-mi, and of others in -hi. All plurals can add to themselves 
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the word ito, pl. Gte-i, Gtehi (from: utéya), many, much, if 
the context of the sentence makes the addition desirable. 

There are many nouns which combine both plural suffixes 
above-mentioned in the ending -yati, -yate: 

hika, deer, pl. hikayati 

saltinu, morning, pl. saltGyati (for saltuntyati) 
yii'tta, evening, pl. yutdyati 

loka, summer, pl. lokayati 

tchalato, star, pl. tchaltéyate 

Other plurals show the terminal -taya, -tiya, -t@ya, instead 
of the simple -ya, this probably resulting from the plural suffix 
-ti standing before -ya: 

nanga, man, male, pl. nangtaya 
ohha, woman, pl. o’htaya 
miwa, person, Indian, pl. mi-utiya 
There are some terms possessed of two forms for the plural: 
éhha, woman, pl. ohhaya, o’htaya 
angot, grasshopper, pl. angotuti, angtdya 
tissono, finger, hand, pl. tissoti, tissoya 
miwa, person, Indian, pl. miwa, mi-utiya 

Many terms, especially collective and generic, form no 
plural or exhibit no change when used in a plural sense: kiko, 
water, waters. They then connect themselves with Ato, 
many, much. 

When ¢wo persons or things are spoken of, otiko, ¢wo, is 
added to the plural form in -ti or -ya, or its compounds, or to 
the singular form, if this does not assume any suffix, when used 
in the sense of plurality: 

missu, female breast; otigo massu 
hdngu, egg; otigo hénguti 

hala, feather; otigo haluti 
tchalato, star, tchaltéya otigo 

No distinct dual ending is traceable even in those parts of 
the animal body which exist in pairs, as eye, ear, nostril, 
and therefore this language possesses no dual. 

A distinction between animate beings and inanimate things, 
or objects of the “noble” and “ignoble” class could not be 
traced in the various terminals for the plural, and in the de- 
clension for case both form the objective in -i. 

The plural ending -ti, -uti, is derived from Gte-i, iti, many, 
much, the plural form of Gto,* and through a gradual aggluti- 
nation lost the u- in the majority of cases, but retained it in 
angotuti and a few other nouns ending in a consonant. When 
-ti is compounded with -ya it commonly stands after it: -yati, 
but there are instances also where it precedes the -ya: miwa, 


*Qto is also used as adverb: much, very, intensely, 
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Indian, pi. mi-utiya. From the fact that -ti is used in form- 
ing transitive verbal forms referring to plurality of the object, 
and from its constant use in adjectives we can infer that the 
nouns using it are of verbal origin also. Collective and gen- 
eric terms show both -ti and -ya with equal frequency. 

Inflection by case, or declension of the noun is perceptible 
in all the explored dialects of Mutsun, and Chaéméto is very 
rich in cases, though some of them may be formed by post- 
positions only. Of the plural I am unable to give a full para- 
digm. The objective case comprehends the direct as well as 
the indirect object. 

SING. Subjective case:  tdlle, ground, earth, dirt 

Objective case: tolle-i 

Possessive case: _ tolling, tlle", of the earth 

Superessive case: tdllema, tollem, on the earth 

Inessive case: tdllemu, zz the earth 

Locative case: tdlleto, tollet, ix, on, upon the 

Instrumental case: tdlles, by means of earth [earth 
PLUR. Subjective case: tolléya, grounds 

Locative case: tolléyat, z, on, upon the grounds 

The locative case in -to, apocopated: -t, occurs in the fol- _ 

lowing terms: 
ayéto haléyat, on a flat in the mountains, |. 1, (from ayi, 
plain, hala, mountain), itchut, in the house; hayut, 
in the fire, 13; wakalmatot, in the river, 6; hal- 
halto, on a flower; hoyé'nunt (used temporally), o- 
morrow. 

A case in -mu, “above, upon,” appears from lillemu, on, ix 
the hills. 

Another function of -ma appears from the following: kato 
huléta lamama, the cat jumped down from the tree; \illema, at 
the mountain, behind the mountain; thluma, through a hole. 

The idea of property is expressed without a verb by the 
objective case, probably to be considered as an accusative: 

pagsuma tui tdlli, tolle-i, the trader has many blankets; 
or by a possessive pronoun: 

otiko ohhahu, oyissa eselétéhu, he had two wives and 
four children, lit., “two wives his, four children his.” 

Diminutive nouns are formed by the ending -tki, -tke: 

ohhatke, gir/, from Ohha, woman 
ki latki, ‘flake of snow, from kii'la, snow 

This suffix also occurs in the adj. tchinnepitki, sma//, little. 

Of syllabic reduplication used as a means of inflection no 
instance has occurred to me, but in the derivation of words it 
occurs not unfrequently: ptshpushe /¢o stink; paspas hid- 
ney; halhal fower; watwat mallard duck. 
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NOTES TO THE TEXT: 


“MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE CHUMTE£YA INDIANS.” 


Line 1. i’dshi'pu, they live, from utchu, to live, ont, ot exist, stay; Cf. udshuyu, 12, 
udshupu, 1. 13; as a substantive, utchu means house , lodge; utchut, 1. , in a 


1. aiyéto, in a plain, flat; locative case of ayi, pl. aihia, which is substantive and 
adjective at the same time: voksati ayito, to walk in the fie 
1. maisei, Indian corn, maize; the final -i is ‘the mark ot the esheemre case, as in 
la-titui 8, hassanui, from hassan avione 9, kahui 11, huhhui 13, etc 
2, hunéma, to oagh from a radix hu-, u- forming ‘derivatives of running, flying, oete., f.i.: 
u, pang to go —— go, pews huléta (1) to jump, (2) to fly (birds) ; huato, wato, to 
, Vugsa, to trave' 
pop. at po. opt, they feed spon , from u-a, to eat. 
waka varaiko-oni stands for.i-ok waka-i varaiko-on i, the idea of possession 
being here expressed by the objective case in -i, without’ the addition of a verb. 
vaka is the Spanish vaca; varaiko is also pronounced vuarego, viréko, vurd’ko. 
For ~. = sheep another term exists 
——, k, ends in -i, like all the other color adjectives, and forms its plural 
in -ti: avdistitl, Adjectives connected with substantives are considered to 
form one word only ; therefore, if one has the plural suffix, or a case suffix, the 
other need not neces: parity Reve it also; thus we find hisok tuhuhhi instead of 
~~ that; of hiso, hair) ubhiti ; o-issa oyani hubhui, |. 13, “g] o-issa-i oyani-i 
= kénget ‘stohw. L 15, for kénget utchut ; oyani’ atchut, . 14, for oyanit 


2, 
3. 


tohut 
hupatoho, their neck, from sing. hupétono, neck, pl. huptuyano. Several terms for 
parss of the human and an body end in -no -nu, as homéchuno, beard, 
tisséno, hand, finger, tapanano, calf of leg, | aiso in -na: hopunéna, Anee; 
aa pnd (from mussu, breast), potoluna, posteriors, lototna, navel, 
nonatuna, m 

%. eséle, pl. eadlote, chi child, and babe, from eséle, esé’ra, to bear, give birth to; tchuko 
oyissa tehukati esi’ra, the bitch gave birth to four pups. 

8-10. Sdko refers to > painting i in colors as well as to tattooing or painting by See, 
puncturing ; séké-ahu must mean: lines, marks, for it contains th 
same base as suku. These Indians rub coal into the lines of tattooing, which 
after a while assumes a blue color. 

9. —- Lene oe is the round, large avione or haliotis we and the beads or orna- 

the mother-of-pearl contained in it. 
. = ki’ sol, _— 8 os .< Lory eee = A is - weposenee’ — . 
. m the Spanish aguja ; papasi, potatoes, m Sp. papa. 
11. oy pame, to smoke tobacco, is a word borrowed from some Numa or Shoshoni 
— settled in the vicinity of the eastern division of the Mutsun. Pa-uma, 
pamuya, tobacco-pipe, in Chuméto. 
12-15. he ycatake of these lines refer to the Hethtoya tribe, visited on the Upper 
Chowchilla River by Manning in his poy youth. 
14, hammepu, from hamme (1) to cover, (2) to bw 
huyu kawenim ; a word like is, was, or being is not here, because the language 
has no substantive bs gt 
1b. vigsa, a derivative of vu, to og , travel. The — derivative suffix -gs, -ks, 
15. 10" a_i they a . co passim, Taak Pksent wo kest, 
pu, er 8 uw ma, I s, sas ou spea 
Tdlcso léw vag ota dla | pokens, 7 epeat, , luako, to luako! tell / 
ge. From these forms it may be infe that lippu is an 
pr Ub ag from luak ty or luagspu, they speak; contractions and elisions being 
very frequent in this dialect, as shown by a number of instances, especially in ' 
the formation of verbal and nominal plurals. 


Although the wording of the text is substantially correct, it 
is open to criticism concerning the position of the words in 
the sentence. In historic and descriptive texts like these, the 
verb ought to stand at the end of the sentence, or should at 
least, if transitive, come after its object. 








INDIAN ENCAMPMENTS IN MAINE. 


INDIAN RELICS AND ENCAMPMENTS IN MAINE. 
BY CHARLES B. WILSON. 


Just at the junction of the Sebasticook and Kennebec rivers 
is a long, low hill of clay and sand, which has figured largely 
in the early history of the state. Locally known as “Sand 
Hill,” it has been the scene of many a conflict between the 
native races and the white intruder.. Here stood the two 
redoubts of Fort Halifax, the largest fortress in Maine dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, while the fort proper stood on 
lower ground nearer the Sebasticook. These redczbts were 
erected by the Plymouth Company in 1756, but as early as 
1654 Mr. Hammond, a Pilgrim trader, had erected here a 
block-house which served as a sort of advance post for his 
larger trading establishment on Arrowsic Island in the Ken- 
nebec 23 miles below. There was also another block-house 
on the opposite side of the Sebasticook, somewhere within 
the present village of Winslow. Hammond, however, was 
foolish enough to rob the Indians of their furs, and in conse- 
quence of this his trading house on Arrowsic was attacked and 
destroyed by the Indians, and he himself was murdered. 
_Phis occurred in 1676, and history does not enlighten us as to 
what became of the two block-houses in Winslow. From this 
time for more than fifty years there was continual war, during 
which, in 1691, “Major Church ascended the Kennebec on his 
third expedition, and had a skirmish with the Indians, some 
of whom he drove to the woods, while others fled to their 
(7. e., the Indians’) fort at Ticonic,” as the point was then 
called. Finding the Major in hot pursuit, they burned their 
huts and fled.. Upon his arrival what was not already on fire 
was speedily committed to the flames, and among other things 
several cribs of corn. The evidence of this border warfare is 
abundant all around the point and along the banks of the two 
rivers. Nearly every opening where the soil is removed 
reveals numerous skeletons and human bones, attesting the 
heavy death rate of the early inhabitants, both white and 
Indian. These skeletons are almost universally single, never 
more than two or three in a place, and, though careful scarch 
has been made again and again, no relics have been found 
with them, save rarely a gun-flint, a single button or an 
arrow-head. Then, too, they are quite near the surface, and 
seem to indicate that the warrior, slain in some skirmish, had 
been stripped and scalped, and his body rolled into a shallow 
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hole scooped out of the sandy soil, and meagerly covered 
over with a few handfulls of earth. 

Relics are by no means wanting, however, for this hill 
seems to have been a chosen camping-place, and domestic 
utensils are found all along its brow. Knives, chisels, gouges, 
axes, pestles, arrow and spear heads, have been obtained in 
large numbers, more particularly at the time of the construc- 
tion of the Maine Central Railroad, which cuts through the 
hill at one point. I have myself obtained as many as 60 
specimens from various points in the vicinity, and never go 
there even now without picking up something worth bringing 
home. Fragments of pottery are particularly abundant, and 
from their profusion it would seem that the Indians had thus 
early learned the value of a place noted to-day for the excel- 
lence of its brick-yards. Much of the pottery shows no sign 
of use, but seems rather to be the remains of vessels spoiled 
in baking. 

Quite recently a more important discovery has been made 
on the edge of a sand pit at the extreme northern crest of the 
hill. There is at this place a surface layer of loam about one 
foot thick. Below this is a stratum of sand 20 feet thick, 
and then a layer of blue clay which has been bored to a 
depth of 60 feet without striking a ledge. In the stratum of 
sand and some three feet below the surface I had my attention 
arrested by an outcrop of loam which the rains of spring had 
left standing in’ bold relief. As soon as the frost would per- 
mit I commenced investigations, and upon digging into the 
bank I found that here had evidently been a circular hole dug 
down from the surface, about eight feet in diameter and three 
feet deep, which had afterward been filled in with the surface 
loam. This latter, however, seemed rather to have caved 
and been blown in, as it was more or less mingled with sand. 
Near the center of the hole were the remains of an old fire, 
consisting of ashes, cinders, and about half a bushel of charcoal. 
Imperfect stratification of these materials indicated that there 
had been successive fires on the same spot. Close to the fire 
was a small heap of human bones, five or six teeth, six verte- 
bre, and a part of a thigh bone, and one of the ear bones, all 
badly calcined. Over and around these were found several 
strings of copper beads, some on leathern thongs and others 
on hemp cords. These were formed by rolling sheet copper 
into tubes ranging from of an inch to 2% inches in length, 
and from ¥% to \% of an inch in diameter. There were 400 of 
them in all. 

Near these beads was a vessel of pottery entirely broken 
up, but as the pieces were lying together, I was enabled to 
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restore nearly half of it. It had a flaring brim 9 inches in 
diameter, and was globular below. It was also furnished 
with three stout legs nearly an inch in diameter and of the 
same height, and was ornamented all over the outside with 
impressions made with a square pointed instrument. 

Scattered over the bottom of the opening were numerous 
flakes, and among them six arrow and spear heads, and two 
rough almond-shaped implements. These were grouped 
round a large stone which seemed to have served for a chip- 
ping stone. 

At a little distance from the bones mentioned were found 
eleven teeth from the under-jaw, arranged in their natural 
position, but not a vestige of the jaw could be found, and as 
the teeth themselves were very badly calcined, so that they 
fell to pieces on being touched, it is probable that the jaw 
was destroyed in the same way. 

Here, then, we have, presumably, the remains of one of 
the huts bgrned by Major Church in 1691, and some luckless 
Indian was either already dead within it or was caught in the 
conflagration, and so mingled his. remains with those of his 
dwelling. It is well known-that thé Kennebec Indians were 
accustomed to dig down in the interior of their huts, thereby 
making them deeper and warmer, and getting a better floor. 
This “Ticonic” was a spot that touched the Indian at his most 
vital point—the stomach, for the salmon of the Kennebec 
and the herring of the Sebasticook were hard to beat, and to 
see the white man with his superior implements and reckless 
wastefulness usurping rights which had been held for cent- 
uries, was enough to stir the feeling of resentment in any 
human breast, and when supplemented by robbery jit is no 
wonder that the unwary settler paid for his fish with his life.* 


*The historical facts and dates are taken from North’s “History of Augusta.” 
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IDOLS AND PORTRAITS. 


EDITORIAL. 
IDOLS AND PORTRAITS. 


Mr. E. S. Holden, of Washington, has given considerable 
study to the idols of Central America. He thinks he recog- 
nizes in some of them the Mexican rain-god, Tlaloc, also the 
sun-divinity, Quetzalcoatl, and the god of death, Huitzilo- 
pochtli. This last divinity we gave in the last number. Our 
readers will notice in it the serpent’s heads and rattles below, 
and the serpent’s fangs and forked tongue above, with the 
skull in the centre, the hands above the skull. 

This whole statue contained a trinity, 7. e., the god of death, 
the god of war, and the god of hell. The attributes of these 
divinities are pictured in the symbols. Mr. Holden thinks he 
has found the Yucatec equivalent in a certain figure which 
was discovered about 90 miles from Copan, and which is de- 
scribed by Dr. Leemens.* We fail to see the resemblance, 
but will call attention to the peculiarities which may be recog- 
nized. I. The shape is that of the cross. II. Each have four 
hands. III. Both have serpents as symbols. (The serpent 
here is the symbol of death.) IV. Claws in the feet and near 
the hands. V. The masks with tusks. VI. A skull in the 
center. 

We give with this number a cut of an idol of an unknown 
Maya Divinity. This idol was first described by Mr. Stephens 
in his “Travels in Yucatan.” It has been referred to by 
other authors, Mr. H. H. Bancroft among the number. It 
has been represented in the first Report of the Ethnological 
Bureau, and is there made a study for the purpose of deci- 
phering the hieroglyphic inscriptions. The portraits and 
symbols in this idol have been traced in the. hieroglyphics on 
the side, and so the key to the latter is sought from it. 

We, however, use the cut to illustrate the value of a wider 
comparison. We call attention, Ist, to the general study of 
symbols; 2d, to the comparison of faces of all idols and 
images; 3d, to the study of totems, and of the evidences of 
the totem system in the idols. 

I. Mr. Holden has recognized at least one repetition of the 
idol given in the frontispiece (see cut on page 184). This 
would indicate that this also was a well-known divinity. He 
thinks that the symbols surrounding the faces are symbols 
representing the attributes of the divinity, and that the hiero- 


glyphics on the sides of the standing stone contained the names 
*See Stephens’ Incidents of Travel, Vol. L, 151, Plates pocoetins, Congrés 

Americanistes, Compte Rendu de la seconde eusttom, de Luxembourg, Vol. IL., p. 283, also 

Annual Report of the Ethnological Bureau, p. 228. Bee Frontispiece of Vol. v., No. 1. 
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and legend of the divinity, and that these have all been 
repeated in two separate. places. It is probable that one of 
the gods of the Mayas may be recognized in these two differ- 
ent idols. In that case we should say that the idol presented 
with this number was to be contrasted with the idol given 
in the last number. What divinity is represented by it is un- 
known. Possibly this may be ascertained by a system of 
experimenting. 

In the first place, the traditions and mythology of the 
Mayas may furnish a description of some divinity which will 
correspond to this portrait. It is a very mild divinity, and 
cannot be confounded with the god of war or death, or the 
rain-god or the sun-god. Mr. H. H. Bancroft has given the 
Maya traditions in his third volume.* In seeking for it we 
should look for a goddess. Sahagun speaks of a goddess 
who was a sister of the Tlalocs, or rain-gods, who had power 
over the water. Also the Aztec Venus is described by the 
same author and by Boturini. These are, to be sure, tradi- 
tions of the Mexican goddesses rather than of the Mayas. 
But if there was a correspondence between the male divinities 
of the Mayas and Aztecs, there may also have been among 
the female. 

In the second place the hieroglyphics may ultimately dis- 
close the name of the god or goddess. 

Third. The comparison of the symbols in these idols with 
the symbols in other idols may show what divinity is intended, 
or at least to what this divinity is most closely related. 
Both idols were found near the foot of the stair-case of the 
temple at Copan,t attended with altars a few feet away. 
We give a cut of the equivalent, and invite the comparison 
between the symbols in each. The symbols most noticeable 
are: Ist. The solid ovals with the hatch work below the dress. 
These ovals resemble the serpents’ heads in the God of Death, 
Huitzilopochtli. 2d. The three faces resembling each other 
below the belt above the ovals. 3d. The earrings on the side 
of the face. 4th. The bracelets on the arms (a) a forked 
serpent’s tongue for the right arm, and (4), an ornament on 
the left arm. 5th. The crosses with beads in the hands of 
each. 6th. The elliptic ornaments above each wrist. 7th. 
The serpent mask above the face. 8th. The crotalus jaw in 
the mask. 9th. The knot above the mask. 10th. The chiffres 
above the knot. 11th. The tiger’s skull on the bead neck- 
lace below the face. ; 


*Native Races of the Pacific Coast, p. 368. 
+See Stephens’ Travels in Central America, _— I., p. 158. 
}See AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, Vol. V., 
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Il. Another point to which we desire to call attention is the 
study of faces in the idols. We find faces inscribed on 
totem-posts. These totem-posts, in a rude shape, existed 


















































among the Algonquins.* They existed in more elaborate 
shape among the Thlinkeets of the north-west coast.t Por- 


*See the cut Vol V., No.1. +See cut in West Shore, for May, 1882. 
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traits are also found in great numbers among the mounds. 
These are in the shape of nodules of iron or rude boulders 
and small stones, but no two of them are alike.* Portraits of 
human faces are also seen among the idols of Nicaragua.t 
They are seen also on the idols of Copan, on the tablets and 
sculptured panels at Palenque, and in various shapes in 
Mexico. We furnish a cut here which illustrates the resem- 
blance between the faces of particular divinities. It is a cut 
of the tablet at Palenque, just referred to, which is supposed 
to contain the face or portrait of two of the chief divinities— 
known both to the Aztecs and the Yucatecs or Mayas, namely, 
the sun-god, Quetzalcoatl, and the god of rain, Tlaloc. 
We call attention to the striking resemblance found between 
the central figure of the tablet in the Adoratorio and the cen- 
tral face in the solstitial stone of Mexico. The face with the 
open mouth and protruding tongue will especially be rec- 
ognized in both. This same face will be seen on the engraved 
or carved tomb in New Zealand (see cut page 189), showing 
that the sun-god was thus commonly represented. A strik- 
ing resemblance can also be seen between the figures on the 
outside of the Adoratorio and those on the tablet inside. 
The god Tlaloc is seen standing on the outer panel, and in 
a bent attitude on the inner tablet. The repetition of this 
figure in-some of the idols at Copant shows also that the 
divinity was known and worshipped in both places, namely, 
at Copan and Palenque, so that we have two divinities which 
were common, namely, the sun-god, and the rain-god. 

A third case of resemblances in faces can also be seen by 
comparing that on the left of the Adoratorio outside with that 
on the right of the tablet inside, and both these again with 
the face on the right of the tablet of the cross at Palenque. 

These resemblances would suggest that still another Divinity 
might be identified. In reference to portraits generally, how- 
ever, we would present the following enquiries: 

1. Do the portraits give us any idea as to the people who 
made them? Do we find uniformity enough to show any 
ethnic features? The portrait of the female in the cut cer- 
tainly differs from the retreating forehead of the figure in the 
tablet of the cross. Negro resemblances have also been dis- 
covered in other idols and images. Do these resemblances 
prove anything ? 

2. Do these portraits represent the attributes or traits of 
the divinities, so that we may recognize them in the idols ? 


*See correspondence of Col. C. Whittlesey, AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, Vol. III., No. 4. 


+See E. G. Squier’s Nicaragua and Its People, Vol. I., pp. 302-318; Vol. II., pp. 39, 36, 54, 
60, 58, 62, 63, 64. 
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3. Were these portraits personifications of nature powers,’ 
or elemental divinities, like the sun, or were they portraits of 
ancestors, or of historical personages ? 

4. Do they give us any clue to any historic or mythologic 
interpretation of the hieroglyphics ? 


III. We now come to the evidence of the totem system in 
the idols. In order to show this we would call attention to 
three peculiarities of the idols: First, to the presence of ani- 
mal figures; second, to the three-storied arrangement of the 
faces, and third, to the presence of human semblances min- 
gled with animal forms and nature symbols. If the progress 
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were from the animal worship up through nature worship to 
the anthropomorphic state, we should expect this. 

1. The animal symbols. 

We find the thunder-bird among all the tribes, from the 
Dakotas, the Algonquins, the Thlinkeets. We also find a bird* 
on the tablet of the cross, and elsewhere in Yucatan. The 
tiger (jaguar) the lion or (puma) also figure conspicuously as 
idols in New Mexico, Mexico, at Uxmal and in Nicaragua. 
The figure of the tiger covers the back and head of the idols 
described by Mr. E. G. Squier. While they form the throne 
for idols at Uxmal, in New Mexico they are by them- 
selves, unaccompanied by idols. 

2. The three-storied form of the idols is also very singular. 
The totem-posts of the Thlinkeets are three-storied; those of 
New Zealand seem to have been also the same.t The idols 
presented in the cuts have the same peculiarity. The posi- 
tion of these idols around a square show that they may have 
been also totems, although the proximity of altars to them show 
that sacrifices were also offered. The question atises, do they 
not give evidence of ancestral worship as much as of sun-wor- 
ship or animal worship. It is easy to run one idea, ¢. g., that 
of the solar symbol, to death, and exclude everything else. 
We suggest that the idols are significant of history, and that 
the different forms of religion, ancestral worship, nature wor- 
ship, animal worship, are shown by the idols. Personification 
was only one element, perhaps the last, and not the least, but 
still only one element in the mythology and religion of the 
native races. 

3. The anthropomorphic semblances are especially worthy 
of attention. These are seen more abundantly at Copan than 
elsewhere. But this is what we should expect. Here the 
highest state of sculpture and art is found. Here the personi- 
fication of the divinities reached its greatest perfection, and 
the nature symbols attained to the highest ideal state. 

We leave the subject by saying that the study of hiero- 
glyphics of idols—of symbols—of totems—of traditions and 
of portraits, should all go together. 





*See cut on page 189. For Tablet of the Cross see Stephens’ Travels in Yucatan, Vol. II., 
pase 844, also Annual Report of Ethnological Bureau. For Animal Idols see Nicaragua and 
ts Liev wos Vol. I, 320, also Ancient America, by Baldwin, page 133. For Idol Faces 
among the Mounds see Short’s North Americans of Antiquity, page 188. The fifth volume 
of Bancroft’s Native Kaces contains representations of all three classes —Idol Faces, 
Animal Figures, and Tablets. 


+See cut on page 139. 
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LINGUISTIC NOTES. 
EDITED BY ALBERT S. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CounT H. DE CHARENCEY has just republished in one vol- 
ume his former writings on the subject of the Central American 
languages: “Mélanges de Philologie et de Paléographie Améri- 
caines;” Paris, Leroux, 1883. 8vo., 197 pages. There is 
scarcely any known language spoken in Mexico and Guate- 
mala which he does not discuss; we find even a vocabulary 
of Chiapanek left by Abbé Brasseur, and the dialects most 
exhaustively treated are those of the Maya stock. The vol- 
ume contains articles on the following topics: On some lan- 
guages of Mexico; of the Pirinda-Otomi stock; of the 
Tapijulapane-Mixe stock; of languages of New Spain; on 
phonetics, the personal pronoun and the numeral system 
of the Maya family; on the interpretation of a Maya prophecy 
attributed to Napuctum; on the decipherment of the Maya or 
calculiform characters. Another recent publication of the 
same author: “The Dog-Men,” treats of an ethnographic sub- 

*ject; it gives an account of all the nations of the globe deriv- 
ing their mythic origin from dogs and wolves, and also gives 
an abstract of the myths themselves. One of the American 
tribes falling under this category is that of the Dogrib Indians 
in British America. 

THE CALIFORNIAN VOCABULARIES of Alexander S. Taylor 
have recently been republished by Mr. P. de Lucy-Fossarieu, 
one of the managers of the Ethnographic Institution at Paris 
(Paris, 1881, 55 pages, large 8vo.) It forms a portion of the 
“Stenographic Report of the International Ethnographic Con- 
gress,” held in Paris July 15-17, 1878, and is, for the largest 
part, a republication of the vocabularies published in the Ca/z- 
fornia Farmer during the years 1860-1863, at San Francisco. 
Alex. S. Taylor was a great enthusiast concerning ethnologic 
research among the decimated Californian aborigines, but his 
education was not quite on a level with his good intentions, 
and therefore his statements must be received with the utmost 
circumspection. He died about 1878, at La Patera, near 
Santa Barbara, Cal., and his writings on these Indians now 
command a high price on account of their scarcity. Mr. de 
Lucy-Fossarieu has premised to his publication an ethno- 
graphic sketch on these tribes, which is very readable, but 
forgets to mention the great merits of Mr. Stephen Powers 
concerning the investigation of the same natives. Moreover 
he does not classify the twenty-two vocabularies into lin’ 
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istic families, and includes among.the Californians the 


guistic 
tribe of Tutatamys, who are Oregontans, and belong, like the 
Hupa, to the Tinné stock. 


BLACKFOOT LANGUAGE.—The Blackfoot Indians of Mon- 
tana speak an Algonkin language, of which only very scanty 
materials had been published heretofore. The sketch given 
of that dialect in Prof. F. V. Hayden’s Missouri Tribes 
(Phila., 1862), states three tenses in the verb, while C. M. 
Lanning, in his recent “Grammar and Vocabulary of the 
Blackfoot Language” (Fort Benton, Montana, 1882, 16mo.), 
gives a conjugation containing five tenses. That little publi- 
cation contains a great deal of new material, many proper 
names of tribes and localities, as well as conversational sen- 
tences. It would be still more useful if in a prospective sec- 
ond edition a scientific alphabet was used, the words not syl- 
labicated, and the vocabulary put in alphabetic order. 


A FULL DICTIONARY of local etymology would be a very 
desirable manual for geographers and historians, but consider- 
ing the uncounted millions of local names, past and present, 
to be found on our planet, an enterprise of this kind is simply 
an impossibility, to say nothing of the great difficulty pre~ 
sented by the analysis of certain names. But nobody ever 
brought together a larger array of interpretations of local 
names than Dr. J. J. EGLI, in his “ Etymologisch-Geograph- 
ischen Lexikon,” of which the lexical portion was republished 
in 1880 (Leipzig, Fr. Brandstetter, 8vo.; 644 pages). This 
work contains not less than 17,000 local names from all parts 
of the world, and the following may give a faint idea of the 
high value of the collection: Leipzig, “linden-forest,” from 
the sorbic /i~a, linden-tree; Uz, east of Palestine, “rich in 
trees;” Utica, a Tyrian colony, “stopping-place, inn,” same as 
Atak, in the tribe of Juda; Carthage, “new city, Newtown”; 
Magalia, a portion of Carthage, “the rounded one”; Spain, 
“rabbit country,” a Phoenician term; Alcantara, “bridge,” from 
the Arabian; Malaga, “fish-drying, fish-curing place,” like 
Tarichaea on Lake Gennezareth, Palestine. Daulis, near Del- 
phi, Greece, “scrubby, overgrown with bushes”; Memphis, 
“dwelling of Phtah”; Pelusium, and its Egyptian name Fero- 
mi, “muddy place, morass-town”; Thebae, in Greece, “hill, 
hills”; Karpathen, “ridge of mountains”; Pernambuco, “la- 
goon within the bar,” from the Tupi parand, river, mbiik, 
branch; Pert, from a small brook on the Peruvian coast, called 
Piru, Biri; Athapasca, “muddy lowlands,” explained by oth- 
ers “place of dry grass, hay”; Tlascala, “country of abund- 
ance.” The general title of Egli’s work is “Nomina Geo- 
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graphica.” The first portion, which is also sold separately, 
contains a systematic account of the formation and distribu- 
tion of local names. 

THE THREE BOOKS ON MUSIC written in Greek by ARISTI- 
DES QUINTILIANUS have been re-edited for the first time since 
1652 by Dr. Albert Jahn, Secretary of the Interior Depart- 
ment at Berne, Switzerland, in an octavo, illustrated by 
numerous musical diagrams (Berlin, Calvary & Co., 1882, 72 
and 97 pages), after a careful collation of manuscripts not 
used heretofore. Aristides lived after Cicero, whose writings 
are mentioned by him; but the exact dates of his life remain 
unknown. 





ETHNOLOGIC NOTES. 
EDITED BY ALBERT S. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A. BASTIAN’S OCEANIC RESEARCHES.—A profusion of 
ethnologic material, for the larger part entirely new, and de- 
scribing the manners, customs and religions of several Poly- 
nesian tribes, is presented in a new German publication by 
Dr. Adolf Bastian: /s/and Groups in Oceania. Field sketches 
and results of travel. Illustrated. Berlin, 1883. 8vo., 282 
pages. Dr. Bastian, director of the ethnographic section of 
the Royal Museum in Berlin, has repeatedly visited these 
parts, and is now busy in giving to the world the summary as 
well as the details of his explorations, all of which he illus- 
trates by giving a large number of parallels from all nations 
and historic periods accessible. The volume before us is pre- 
eminently mythological, but since mythogeny and legendary 
tradition cannot be treated and understood without ethnogra- 
phy, the ethnography and psychology of the tribes form the 
basis of the publication. In the polity of ruder nations the 
sociologic factor of the family is more potent and prominent 
than among civilized nations, but even this factor is limited in 
its influence among the so-called exogamous tribes, which in 
Australia, at least, seem more numerous than the endoga- 
mous ones, and has an effect upon the social standing of the 
offspring. In the social organization of these tribes the phys- 
ical inferiority of the female sex is also a strongly expressed 
feature, and the book gives numerous illustrations of this 
influence, which manifests itself, f. i., in the customs con- 
nected with menstruation. Bastian’s publication subdivides 
itself into the following chapters: Tahiti and vicinity; Tonga; 
Samoa; Fiji, etc.; Australia; New Zealand; Hawaii. On the 
same and related subjects Dr. Bastian has lately issued a 
series of other publications, of which we mention: Vorge- 
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schichte der Ethnologie, 1881. Der Vélkergedanke im Auf- 
bau einer Wissenschaft vom Menschen, 1881. Die heilige 
Sage der Polynesier, Kosmogonie and Theogonie, 1881. 
Der Buddhismus in seiner Psychologie, 1882. Vdélkerstimme 
am Brahmaputra und Nachbarn, 1883. 


THE AUSLAND, published in Stuttgart, Germany, has just 
entered upon its fifty-sixth year, and still keeps up its solid 
reputation for thoroughness in ethnography, geography, sta- 
tistics, political economy and cognate sciences. The editors 
have at their command a select corps of correspondents in all 
parts of the world, and a number of the best specialists living 
in.Europe. The publishers have always placed this popular 
review in charge of ethnologists of note, like Bacmeister, Res- 
chel, Hellwald, the present incumbent being Dr. Fr. Ratzel. 
Among the recent articles of general interest which have ap- 
peared since Jan. 1, 1883, we mention the following: Germa- 
ny’s colonial policy. Migrations of the Batta (Sumatra). 
Fate of the Crévaux Expedition. Ethnography of the Ba’ntu. 
Travels of Pogge-Wissmann through the Congo basin. The 
footprints of Carson, Nevada. Six monthsin Oran. Litera- 
ture of the Neapolitan dialect. On polar explorations. Vari- 
ations of the sea level. Prussian colonization in Costa Rica. 
On Panslavism, etc. 


— 
> 





ARCHZOLOGIC NOTES. 


IN THE PARIS JOURNAL Le Jemps of 25 and 26 October, 
1882, M. F. Delaunay gives a brief account of the newly-dis- 
covered Gallo-Roman ruins near the village of Sanxay, in the 
Gatinais, on the borders of the Departments Deux-Sevres and 
Vienne, on the banks of the little river Vonne. The principal 
remains consist of the basement of an extensive temple, of 
considerable baths, of lodging houses, and of an amphithe- 
atre. The dimensions of these buildings show that they were 
intended to accommodate a large population. The temple 
is remarkable for its cruciform ground plan; it was surrounded 
by colonnades and vestibules supported by large columns. 
The inscriptions found are unhappily restricted to a few let- 
ters, and the cut stone was utilized for burning lime at a very 
early date. The architecture is mixed, marking two epochs, 
in the latter of which the building was considerably enlarged. 
-The baths, which lie between the temple and the river, occupy 
an area of 114 métres by 62, and present like marks of two- 
fold construction; an earlier one, and one of enlargement. 
The piscines, of which the largest measures 26 métres by 4.80, 
were heated from below, and are constructed in groups of 
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three, holding water of different temperatures; a hall for 
dances and other rooms were attached, while along the river 
front ran a large common hall. The lodging houses to the 
south of the temple, occupied an area of six hectares, and 
would shelter about 1,500 persons. The circus stands on the 
other side of the river, and is mostly cut out of the solid rock 
of ‘the hill-side, but with the ends of the half-circle completed 
by masonry. The acoustic properties are admirable, and the 
voice can be distinctly heard from the stage to the farthest 
seats. 

The artistic objects hitherto found are neither of great-merit 
nor of great intrinsic value. The chief are: two intaglios in 
agate, representing, the one, Minerva, holding a winged Vic- 
tory; the other, a woman wearing a “fetasus;” a hare in 
bronze; a seated statuette of a god, with Phrygian cap; a 
series of Gallic coins, and of Roman ones, from Augustus to 
Constantine, with vases and pottery. But there is nothing to 
give a “raison détre” for the presence of temple, baths, and 
circus, so far from any large town, and on a spot unmentioned 
in the Itineraries, or by any classical or post-classical author. 
The destruction must date from the early barbaric invasions 
of the fourth or fifth centuries. The problems suggested will 
doubtless give employment to French archzologists for some 
time, ere they are finally solved. 


THE LAST “Bulletin de la Société de Borda de Dax” gives 
a brief account of the partial opening of a rather remarkable 
terraced tumulus in a plateau called Jouarbe (/ovis arva?) in 
the Commune of Ste. Colombe, near Hagetman, in the Lan- 
des. The tumulus consists of three elevations, surmounted 
by terrace paths; the first is 9 metres high, the second 4%, 
and the third 3%. A trench has been cut through the two 
higher terraces; but the remains found consist only of pottery, 
flint and charcoal. It is proposed to make a more thorough 
examination next spring. 


THE REMAINS of what appear to have been a considerable 
Roman station, or city, have lately been discovered in the 
solitary plains of Arronez, near Dicastello, in south-western 
Navarre. A quantity of Roman pottery has been found, but 
all broken; some instruments of iron and bronze; bones and 
horn, with a few Roman and other coins; but the most im- 
portant find is that of a fine Mosaic with figures and land- 
scape, which has been only partially uncovered. The nearest 
Roman station mentioned by Hiibner, Corpus Inscrip., vol. 
II., is some distance off, and separated from that of Arronez 
by the lofty mountains of the Amazcoas. 

WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Rumors of finds have come to us at various times, which we mention with the 
suggestion that they be followed up and confirmed. A find of pottery at Charles- 
town, Mo., consisting of a statuette of a woman in kneeling attitude, and a bowl 
made to represent a ge frog. A large number of pits, five feet deep, forty. feet 
across, with ring around them, formed by the dirt being thrown out, the bottom 
having a level floor of baked clay, and containing relics. The locality, Great 
Miami River. Continuous lines of pavements, or rows of burned stone, forty or 
fifty yards long, on the banks of the Ohio River, twenty inches to five feet, below 
the top of the bank. The same pavements, called macadamized roads, have been 
noticed on the banks of the Allegheny River. These are probably the fire-beds. 
Has any one any evidence to the contrary? A prehistoric canal, connecting two 
rivers in Illinois; also, several pieces of masonry, exposed in a sand-bank after a 
storm, and covered up again. 


THE last number of the Antiguary (England) has an interesting article by 
Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S. A., on the mace. One mace figured in it resembles a 
Mound Builder’s in shape, but belongs to the time of Hany III, and was a 
aes mace. 

he same number contains a second article by Barclay V. Head, on Greek 
coins, with several cuts, and also a notice of a work on Ancient Lake-Dwellings in 
Scotland, and an article on Ulster superstitions. 

We glean the following from the notes of this journal, acknowledging our 
repeated indebtedness to the same source: 

In the pile-dwellings of Robenhausen a hatchet made of pure copper has been 
discovered. 

A collection of coins and other curiosities from Babylon, belonging to the 
time of Alexander the Great, has been recently placed in the British Museum. 

The Yorkshire (England) Philosophical Society has received a collection of 
Celtic antiquities, consisting of 355 stone implements and about 100 articles of 
bronze and iron. Among hal are a bronze trumpet thirty-two inches long, and 
two cauldrons of hammered bronze eighteen inches high, diameter, thirteen inches, 
and a number of swords and celts. 4 

London, like other Old-Country cities, is a city on acity; at present, the 
highest stratum of several cities. 

A British stone axe, perforated, has been recently found at Norton, in 
the clay. 

THE Popular Science Monthly, for February, 1883, has an interesting article 
on a prehistoric cemetery at Madisonville, Ohio, by Jos. F. James. Illustrated. 


THE Kansas City Review’ for Paseo rte has the following articles of 
archeological interest: The Stone Graves at Brentwood, Tenn., by Prof. F. W. 
Putnam; The Ancient Cemetery at Madisonville, and its Peculiar Ash-Pits; and 
The Stone Age in Oregon. According to the last article, there have been found in 
Oregon mortars and pestles made from granite, net sinkers, balls, and shuttle- 
shaped stones. A curiosity is mentioned, also, which, if genuine, is of considerable 
interest. A bowl, carved with a human face which bears strong Assyrian resem- 
blances, wide, curving eyebrows, low brow, Grecian nose, a protuberance behind 
and above the ear, like the fold in the Egyptian statues; chin and lower jaw broad; 
mouth alone resembling Indian, and whole head, about life-size, carved with skill, 
and material reddish-gray granite. A claw-like arm extends from the edge of the 
bowl to the side of the throat, the claws being nearly under the chin. 


SoME REMARKABLE RELICS FouND IN NEw MEXxIco.—The statues of two 
mountain lions, carved from a volcanic rock, in situ, forms the cap of the summit of the 
great mountain, Potrerode Las Vacas. The images are inclosed in a rude and almost 
circular stone wall, in a space fifty feet in circumference, three feet in height, with 
an entrance projected eighteen feet toward the southeast, three feet wide. The 
lions face directly toward the east, are separated by a space of twelve inches, and 
are each six feet in length, and represent a puma, or mountain lion, in the act of 
crouching for a spring. The heads of these statues are almost wholly destroyed, 
showing plainly the marks of the pious hammer that sought their ovendisiet The 
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legs, body, and tails of the animals are better preserved, and constitute the remains 
of the most remarkable stone images set up for worship in the territory of 
the United States. To these gods the Cochita Indians of the present day pay 
worship. 

A por has been found at the Silver Mountain, at Wollin, Germany, containing 
silver coins of the tenth and eleventh centuries, as follows: Coins belonging to 
Cologne, Utrecht, Worms, Regensburg, Bohemia, Hungary (Stephen I), England 
(Ethelred II, and Canute the Great), and many other German cities. The pot and 
contents have been placed in the Markische Museum, at Berlin. From “Fortschritt 
Der Zeit.” 

ANTIQUE CoIN SyMBOLS.— Three old coins obtained at Psstum, in 1860, 
are described by Dr. J. P. Lundy, in the last report of the Numismatic and Anti- 
quarian Society of Philadelphia. The first is of Sybarite origin, belongs to 600 
B. C., contains on the obverse a nude figure, yor | Venus; reverse, serpent cir- 
cled around the edge, enclosing a dolphin and his rider. Second, a coin, copper, 
800 B. C., obverse, dolphin among rocks; legend guina, in old Greek, on the 
reverse, The third is a rude, thick copper coin. It bears the device of an ass- 
headed man, probably Midas of Phrygia. It marks a transition between the 
animal and the purely human devices. This man-ass or Mammon-worship has 
been traced back to India. The same report speaks of a couple of ring-marked 
granite boulders, at Humewood Castle, Ireland, and of ancient Chinese coins in 
the cairns of Vancouver’s Island, British Columbia, which have been pronounced 
to be very ancient—z2,000 years old. 

Pror. Cus. Rav is collecting material for an elaborate work on Prehistoric 
Fishing in Europe and North America. 

PROFESSOR PALMER, the noted traveller north of the Desert of the Exo- 
dus, was killed by the Bedouins in the very desert about which he has written so 
much. This is one of the results of the Egyptian war. Prof. Palmer was a young 
man of great promise. His death is to be deplored. 

KorAH, DATHAN, AND ABIRAM.—An interesting item from the study of 
“Hours with the Bible,” which the students of American ethnology will appreciate: 
The tribal state involved a priest for every clan, as well as a chief a tribal 
council-house. These three branches of government, religious, ow. and civil, 
when the ror became a nation, were taken from the tribes and clans, the religious 
given to the Levites, the military to the Benjaminites, and the civil to Judah. The 
revolt against Moses waS that of the tribal priests, who were determined to 
bring back the old system, and who assumed the right of offering sacrifice. It was 
destructive of the new government, revolt and treason, and was suddenly punished. 
The Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch may be inferred from the intrinsic evidence 
given by this allusion to primitive society. 

DISCOVERIES IN ASSYRIA,—The discoveries of M. de Sarzec, in southern 
Babylonia, are very interesting. . Statues, bas-reliefs, and tablets of stone or clay, 
bearing inscriptions in the pre-Semitic language. Oppert thinks that they prove 
an intercourse between Chaldea and Egypt, and from them something may be 
learned as to the affinity of Akkado-Sumerians. They certainly add to our knowl- 
edge of the art and language of that early time. 


ARCHZAOLOGICAL FrauDS.—1. An idol, four feet long, carved from slate, dis- 
covered in Cedar county, Missouri, in the shape of a lizard, beak of an eagle, horn 
of a rhinoceros, and other nondescript shapes. 2. A collection of relics from Hay- 
wood county, North Carolina, one-half in pottery, the bulk in steatite and soap- 
stone, Human figures, clothed in a close-fitting, well-made garment, some seated 
in arm-chairs, some riding nondescript animals, figures resembling bears and bisons, 
two-humped camels, hippopotamuses, rhinoceros, household utensils, cups, mugs, 
basins and dishes, pipes, numerous and elegant in shape, carved pieces representing 
children at play, incidents of the chase, sculptured images. These relics are in 
the hands of M. S. Valentine, by whom they have been put on exhibition before 
the Anthropological Society of London. Dr. John Evans recognizes the traces of 
European influence and meta! tools onthem. Prof, M. C. Read considers them 
to be the work of soldiers in the army during the war of the Rebellion. 


A VERY REMARKABLE CARVING on a nodule of iron ore has been discovered 
in Hancock county, Ohio, representing a turbaned head, with a face resembli 
an Irish face, as much as anything. "Mr. William Taylor, of Findlay, O., has it 
in his possession. 
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Mr. W. P. CxiarKk, of Milton, Wis., has a most remarkable skull which he 
took out from a mound near Lake Koshkonong. It resembles the pictures some- 
times seen of Darwin’s ape-man, very closely; protruding eyebrows, retreating 
forehead, thick sutures—everything about it animal-like. 


ProF. WHITFORD, Milton College, has visited the Zunis. He asserts that the 
Zunis worship the water. The water-spider is their great divinity. 


THEI sore ANNIVERSARY of the settlement of Georgia was observed the 12th 
and 13th of February. The Savannah Vews of those dates contains full accounts 
and many reminiscences. 


AN HIsTorIcaL Society has been organized in Ottawa, Ont., Feb. 26th. 
. T. Bulmer, Esq., of Nova Scotia, was present. A large number of distinguished 
citizens of Ottawa joined the association. ‘ 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES.—We take from the address of Marshall P. Wilder, 
Pres. of N. E. Genealogical Society, the following items: Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society was formed in 1790; New York in 1804; American Antiquarian Soci- 
ety in 1812; Maine and Rhode Island, 18322; New Hampshire, 1823; Conn. and 
Penn., 1825; Mich., 1828; Virginia, 1832; Vt. and Ky., 1838; Ga., 1839; Md., 
1843; N. Lo 1845; N. E. Hist’l and Genea’l, 1845; since then, Ala., S. C., Wis., 
Iowa, Minn., and Kansas, in the above order. 


Tue Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archzology for February, 1883, 
is at hand, and contains the following items: A paper on Babylonian tablets relat- 
ing to householding, by Theo. G. Pinches, also upon the name Ben Hadad. 
There are some points of interest in the last, as will be seen from the following: 
The God Rimmon was known by about forty-one different names or words. He 
was the air-god of the Akkadians, the thunder-god of the Syrians and Assyrians. 
In the Akkadian his name was Mer—wind, and it was written in the cuneiform in 
the form of a cross—Mer-Mer—repeated four times and crosswise. Another 
interesting fact is —— out by Mr. Bertin. The orientation of the Assyrians 
was not according to the points of the compass, as with the Egyptians, but their 
square turned from the north to the west—the north side being cornerwise, or, in 
fact, north-west, and the other sides corresponding—that is, the points of the 
Assyrian square were north and south, and not the sides. 

Mr. Samuel Birch, the President, also referred to the early Egyptian notion 
that a spirit corresponding to the spirit of the dead, was supposed to reside in the 
statues which were deposited in the sepulchres, especially those of the IV. and V. 
Dynasty. 

Mr. J. O. Dorsey has returned from an exploring tour to Indian Territory. 
He states that he has found among the Osages a secret order of seven degrees, each 
gens, or clan, having a special ritual. The degrees are full of symbolism. Parts 
of the chart are tattooed on the necks and breasts of the male members. The tree 
of life, the river with its branches, and the dove, occupy important places. 





NOTES FROM ORIENTAL PERIODICALS. 
BY PROF. JOHN AVERY. 


_ [The following are the principal foreign publications from which our Notes 
will be drawn: /udian Antiguary (Bombay); Calcutta Review; Selections from 
Calcutta Review (reprint); Fournal of the Anthropological Institute (London); 
Fournal Asiatique; Indian Evangelical Review (Calcutta); Pandit (Benares); 
Fournal of the Royal Asiatic Society (London); Fournals aw the Asiatic Societies 
of Bengal, Bombay, Ceylon, the Straits, and North China; Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, &c.; 
Bezzenberger’s Beitrage, &c.; Fournal of the German Oriental Society.| 
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The Indian Antiquary. : 

OctToBER.—This part is filled chiefly with miscellaneous book notices and 
extracts from foreign periodicals. The mes se articles are: A transcription 
and translation of an inscription found at Sidd&pur, which bears date A. D. 1157, 
and records a grant made by surrounding villages for temple uses, by K. B. Pathak; 
the 17th of Mr. Howorth’s papers on Chinghiz Khan and his Ancestors; Folklore 
from Kashmir, by Mrs. Steel. 

: NovemBER.—Dr. Biihler opens with the facsimile of a grant made by the 
Valabhi king Siladitya, dated Samavaé 352. This inscription is important on 
account of the variety of alphabetic characters which it contains. Some of the 

letters have the stiff, antiquated forms used on monuments, while others have the 

more cursive shapes found in literary productions of the period 400-600 A. D. 

This goes to show that in early times a variety of alphabets were in use at the 

same time among the different orders of the population, a fact which increases the 

difficulty of determining the date of a composition from the alphabetic characters 
used. Dr. E. H. Hultzsch, of Vienna, offers some criticisms on Gen. Cunning- 
ham’s method of publishing Sanscrit inscriptions, and shows by an examination of 
two transcripts how difficult it is for the most experienced copyist to avoid errors, 
especially if he has not first mastered the sense of the writing; hence the import- 
ance of accompanying copies with photographs of the original. Dr. G, Thibaut, 
Principal of Benares College, reviews Gen. Cunningham’s new method of fixing the 
initial year of the Gupta era. This method is founded on four copperplate inscrip- 
tions, each of which is dated according to the year of the Gupta era and the 
corresponding year of the twelve-year revolution of Jupiter. By a course of 
reasoning which we have not space to repeat here, Gen. Cunningham reaches the 
conclusion that the Gupta era began A. D. 167. Dr. Thibaut shows that the 
validity of this conclusion depends upon the assumption that the accurate knowl- 
edge of the movements of the planet Jupiter possessed by modern Hindu astrono- 
mers must have existed as early as the beginning of the Christian era. But that 
this assumption is groundless he gives good reasons for believing; and asserts that 
the later and more correct views of astronomy, which were partly derived from the 

Greeks, could not have generally prevailed in India before A. D.400. The correct 

determination of the initial point of the many eras which are or have been current 

in India is of the utmost consequence in making use of the monumental and cop- 
perplate inscriptions, upon which we must chiefly rely in restoring the history of 

medizval India. . 

Selections from the Calcutta Review (reprint). 

The following are titles of articles in Nos. 21 and 22: Eastern Monarchism, 
a review of Spence Hardy’s well-known work, by Dr. Duff and a friend; Bengali 
Festivals and Holidays, by Rev. Lal Behari Day; Bengali Poetry, by Babu H. C. 
Dutt; The Himalaya in Kumaon and Gurhmal, by Sir J. Strachey; Ancient 
Indian Ballads, by Babu G. C. Dutt; The Burmese War, by Sir Henry Durand; 
Calcutta in the Olden Time, by Rev. J. Long. The Rise, Principles and Tenden- 
cies of Buddhism, by Rev. E. Sturrow. These papers, though written thirty years 
ago, are all of present interest and value. 

The Indian Evangelical Review. - 

The editor; Rev. K. S. Macdonald, continues a series of articles under the 
title: ‘Patna, Gaya and Benares—Buddhism, Hinduism and Christianity.” They 
are the result of a recent visit to these celebrated — and contain a description 
of the objects of antiquarian interest to be seen there, together with a sketch of 
the historic facts which have made them famous. The present paper is devoted 
to Gaya, which, or its neighborhood, is regarded by Hindus and Buddhists alike, 
though for different reasons, as one of the holiest spots on earth. It is a town of 
about 67,000 inhabitants, and is situated in the province of Behar, 57 miles south 
of Patna. ‘The town is sometimes called Brahma-Gaya, to distinguish it from the 
place soon to be mentioned. This is the headquarters of Hindu ancestor-worship, 
and here are sold the little rice-balls called pindas, which are offered to the ghosts 
of deceased friends, one each day, for ten days after death, and which are supposed 
to assist in the growth of a sort of spiritual body for the dead. Until it is invested 
with this, the spirit hovers around its late abode in an uneasy or malignant mood. 
This custom of offering cakes to the dead is thought to have been handed down 
from the earliest Aryan period, and to have been carried into Europe by immi- 
grants, where it still survives in some rural districts of England in the custom of 
presenting soul-cakes on the Feast of All-Souls, when children go about singing:— 
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Soul! Soul! for a soul-cake ; 

yy, good mistress, for a soul-cake, 
One for Peter, two for Paul, 
Three for them who made us all. 


The most sacred spot in Brahma-Gaya is the temple of Vishnupad, or foot-print of 
Vishnu, which is visited by not less than 100,000 pilgrims yearly. 

About six miles south of this town is Buddha-Gaya, which is the Mecca of 
Buddhists, for it is the spot where the sage spent six years in penance and medita- 
tion on a way to escape the evils of existence. Here he received illumination, and 
hence he went forth to preach the glad tidings to his countrymen. How long Gaya 
ren ined in the hands of the Buddhists cannot be certainly known, The superpo- 
sition of three layers of ruins indicate that they as many times rebuilt after their 
structures had been destroyed. When the Chinese Pilgrim, Fa Hian, visited the 
place in A. D. 404, it was in desolation, and when Hiouen Thsang saw it in A, D. 
637, it was occupied by a Hindu village. 


Fournal Royal Asiatic Society. 

Vol. XV., Part I. This issue contains three articles, the first of which, filling 
about three fourths of the Part, is a continuation of Sir E. Cline Bayley’s 
researches on the genealogy of modern numerals. In his first paper he pointed 
out the ancient Indian system of numerical signs, and in the present one he pro- 
ceeds to show how the ancient system was simplified into that now used by the 
Hindus and the civilized world generally, which consists of nine units-and a zero. 
The old Indian system consisted of twenty signs, each of which had a fixed value, 
without reference to other figures to which it might be joined. Thus the character 
for 15 would have the same value whether placed before or after the sign for 17. 
The new system was based on the discovery of the value of position, by which a 
few signs could be made to represent any number, however large, and by the sub- 
sequent invention of the zero. The author attempts to prove that these two dis- 
coveries, which were at least a century apart, must be credited to the Hindus, at 
least so far as the earliest practical use of them is concerned. The date when the 


value of position was first known in India cannot be precisely ascertained, but 
there is evidence that the principle was applied as early as the beginning of the 6th 
century A. D., though for official purposes the old system did not g° out of use 


until near the middle of the 7th century. The earliest example of the use of the 
zero is in a grant dated 738 A. D. The Arabs became acquainted with the Indian 
system of notation in 773 A. D., through a book presented by the envoy of an 
Indian king to the Khalif Al Mansur. Its superiority to the Greek systems hith- 
erto employed by them was at once recognized. In the concluding part of his 
paper the author proposes to trace the spread of these numerical signs westward, 
and their adoption by the Greeks and Romans. 

The second paper, by Mr. Edward Thomas, is on Parthian and Indo-Sassanian 
Coins, which will interest those familiar with such matters. The last paper is on 
the early historical relations between Phrygia and Cappadocia, by W. M. Ramsay, 
Esq., and embodies the observations made by him in a journey from Smyrna by the 
Hermus valley to Sivas, in 1881. Asia Minor is chiefly a vast plateau 3,500 feet 
high, between which and the Aigean communication is almost forbidden, except at 
one or two points, by ranges of steep mountains. The easiest route is up the 
Meeander es (pamed valleys, into southern Phrygia. This was the route followed 
by Xerxes, after him by Cyrus the younger, and later still by the Romans. It is, 
however, a singular fact, and one that has puzzled students of history, that in the 
earliest times the great commercial road between the East and the Aigean was by 
the longer and more difficult way up the Hermus valley and through northern 
Phrygia and Cappadocia. Here was located the Royal Road from Susa to Ephe- 
sus. Mr. Ramsay’s journey has suggested to him an explanation. The extensive 
ruins of cities and the numerous monuments indicating high civilization scattered 
along this route show that here, rather than in southern Asia Minor, was in remote 
times the center of population and power. Pteria, whose ruins are still seen in 
northern Cappadocia, and Sardis, were then great cities and commercial centers. 
When the power which had made these cities important decayed, the northern 
trade-route was abandoned for the easier one to the south. This course of events 
shows why the earliest Phrygian legends are connected with northern Phrygia and 
the Sangarius valley. The writer also gives some account of interesting rock- 
sculptures found in Pteria. Female figures seem to greatly preponderate in these 
remains, indicating the assiduous worship of the goddess Cybele. Some ancient 
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Phrygian inscriptions were also copied by him, of which fac similes are given, The 
letters are very ancient forms of the Greek alphabet, and furnish an interesting 
study for scholars. The author thinks that the Phrygians obtained them from the 
Cappadocians, who learned them from the Greeks of Sinope, who in turn brought 
them from the parent city Miletus; we have thus on these sculptures the Greek 
alphabet in the shape that it existed at Miletus in the eighth century B, C. 


’ 
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The Theories of Darwin, and Their Relations to Religion and Morality. By 
Rudolf Schmid. Translated from the German by G. A. Zimmerman. Ph. D., 
with an introduction by the Duke of Argyle.’ Jansen, McClurg, & Co., 1883. 
This is one of the best statements of the. Darwinian doctrine extant. It 

analyzes not only Darwin’s books, but many of the works which have appeared in 

Germany, England, and America, advocating the Darwinian theory. It is well 

known that the doctrine of evolution has been eagerly embraced by the German 

scholars, and by some of them carried to great lengths. It is the opinion of Mr. 

Schmid that these extreme views are no longer tenable, especially those of Haeckel; 

but some of the positions of evolutionists are consistent with the doctrines of Reve- 

lation. The object of the work is to show this harmony, but it is also valuable as 

a complete digest of the different views which have been held in Germany concern- 

ing the doctrines of descent. The present state of the Darwinian theory is 

described clearly, and the opinions which some of its advocates hold concerning all 
matters are reviewed. The philosophical and metaphysical supplements to the 

Darwinian theory have, the most of them, risen in Germany. Hence a book writ- 

ten by a German must be regarded as somewhat authoritative. The charge of 

atheism is also reviewed by the author. This he lays not so much upon Darwin as 
upon some of his disciples. The agnosticism of Herbert Spencer is also considered. 

The book will be welcomed by all fair-minded scholars, both for the information 

which it contains, and for its candid and fair treatment of subjects which have been 

matters of conflict, and on which there are still differences of opinion. The pub- 
lishers have presented it in good shape, with clear type and good paper, and it is 
hoped that the book will have a ready sale. 


Studies in Science and Religion. By G. Frederick Wright, author of Logic of 

Christian Evidences. Andover: Warren F. Draper, 1882. 

This book would be better without the first chapter. Metaphysics do not 
belong to a work on natural science. The consideration of Darwinism, which 
occupies the main part, is more relative to the subject, and worthy of study. The 
last chapter is an essay on prehistoric man. There is little unity in the volume, 
but a collection of essays written for a periodical, and put into a bound volume, 
could not be expected to have much unity. Our readers will be interested in the 
last essay, as it isa good resumé of the recent discoveries on paleolithic man: It 
contains brief records of all the discoveries made by Prof. Whitney in the auriferous 
gtavelsof California, and by Dr. Abbott in the terminal moraines at Trenton, and 
a fair description of the great moraines, which have been shown to extend from 
the Atlantic coast through the Mississippi Valley. If this essay could have been 
published by itself, with additions on the geological evidences of man in this 
country, it would have been very valuable as an archeological work. 


Documents Relating to the Colonial History of the State of New Fersey. Edited 
by Wm. A. Whitehead. Vol. VI. Administration of Governor Lewis 
Morris, etc. 

The Province of Nova Cesarea, or New Jersey, hasa history preceding that 
of the State. The documents concerning that part of the history embraced 
between the years 1738-1747, have been published in this volume. These docu- 
ments relate, among other things, to the fixing of the boundary lines between New 
York and New Jersey. The volume also contains a brief vindication of the pur- 
chasers against the a in a Christian manner, which illustrates the 
religious sentiment of the day. @s one of a series, the volume is valuable for 
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reference, and will furnish the material for history which cannot be destroyed, as 
the number of copies must secure the preservation of these papers, as no single 
library, however protected, could do. 


Frontier and Army Sketches. By James W. Steele. Chicago, Jansen, McClurg 
& Co., 1883. 
These stories are somewhat sensational. There is the usual army view of the 
Indian. The description of Pueblo life is good, and the book is interesting and 
entertaining, and is nicely gotten up. Price, $1.50. 


Pioneers of the Western Reserve. By Harry Rice. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1883. 

We are glad that a sensible history of the Pioneers of the Western Reserve 
has been written. A few years ago the Williams Brothers, now of Cleveland, 
went through this section preparing county histories. They put in a picture of 
every man’s farm, and of his face, if they could get pay, a then mixed a few 
sketches of pioneer life with this batch of stuff, and called the whole pioneer his- 
tory. Mr. Rice has, on the other hand, taken the pioneer history and written it 
with care, and the publishers have given it to the public in good shape. The 
book is worth all that is charged for it, and should meet with a ready sale. 


Whence, What, and Where? By James R. Nichols, A. M., M.D. Third edi- 
tion. A. Williams & Co., Boston, 1883. Price, $1.00. 

This book contains a great many interesting and curious facts. The creation 
of man from the dust of the earth is considered scientifically. The endowment of 
man with a supernatural gift, the mind, the possession of a spirit which assimilates 
itself to the body, and the existence of man after death, are all considered in a 
fresh and novel light. 


Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism. A Critical Exposition, by Jno. Watson, 
LL.D., F. R. S.C. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co., 1883. 
This is a resumé of Schelling’s Philosophy, The distinctive points are clearly 
stated. The volume is one of a series for which the public will be undoubtedly 
thankful. Griggs & Co. deserve great credit for undertaking this work. 


The Religions of the Ancient World, including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia and 
’ Persia.’ By George Rawlinson, M.A. Chas. Scribner's Sons, New York, 

1883. Price, $1.00. 

Prof. Rawlinson is a voluminous writer. His work on the Five Great Mon- 
archies, and his History of Egypt have already given him a great reputation, This 
little monograph on the religions of Egypt, Assyria, India, etc., will be welcomed. 
These religions are considered historically, with no attempt to trace them to a 
prehistoric age, yet they are analyzed and considered in their historical develop- 
ment with great clearness. The volume is illustrated with cuts, showing the differ- 
ent animat divinities, and the dress of the priests. Our archzological readers will 
find many things of importance in it, and should have the book. 


Silver Coins of the Roman Republic. By Rich. H. Lawrence. 


The earliest Roman silver coins were struck for the republic at Capua, and are 
known as the Romano-Campana series. From B. C. 338 to 318 the legend is 
Romano, after B. C. 318 the legend is Roma. During the early period the types 
were uniformly religious. B.C. 217, Diana ina biga. The horses gave place to 
a deer, and Diana to Victory. The goddess Roma and on the reverse Dioscuri on 
horseback were also common, Mr. Lawrence, in 10 pp. 16mo., has given much 
valuable information. 


Reminiscences and Memorials of Men of the Revolution and their Families. 
By A. B. Mussey. Fully illustrated. Boston: Estes & Lauriat, 1883. 


Rev. A. B. mony whose photograph is placed as the frontispiece to this vol- 
ume, is a gentleman whose reminiscences of public men go back to that period 
when the men of the revolution were alive and in active political service. The 
Adams family, the Quincy, Monroe, Parker, Ellery and Channing families, Andrew 
ackson, Lafayette, Hull and many others are included. The genealogy of these 
amilies is given, and certain incidents narrated, a few of which were not known 
before. A few good cuts are included in the volume, such as the Washington Elm, 
the Hancock House, portraits of John Hancgck, Lafayette, and the Minute Man, 
1775; others are poor. The volume would have had more unity if its scope had 
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been confined to one particular point. A few revolutionary characters figured in 
the War of 1812. In the mention of these the volume may be regarded as an 
original contribution to history. This single point, or another, viz., the literary 
work of these same public men, might furnish a unique field. The suggestiveness 
of Mr. Mussey’s work should produce another on these topics. 


Observations on the Cup-Shaped and Lapidarian Sculptures in the Old World 
and in America, By Chas. Rau. From Contributions to American Ethnol- 
ogy, Vol. V. 

Cup-shaped cavities occur on stones in various parts of the world, in Scotland, 
Ireland, Switzerland, France, Denmark, Germany, Sweden and India. In these 
countries they are found on megalithic structures, tumuli, monuments of various 
kinds. In this country they are oftener discovered on scattered fragments of 
rock which prevail in large numbers in Ohio. Boulders in Nebraska, Georgia, 
Texas, California, have been found with cup-shaped depressions. Some of 
these depressions are the size of a hickory-nut, and some are large enough for 
mortars. The object of these cup-shaped cavities has never been known. The 
_ comparison of them is, therefore, attended with much interest. There are earthen- 
ware paint-cups used by the Zunis. Col. Whittlesey supposes that the cavities 
were spindle sockets. Prof. Nilson thinks that the cavities and circles found in 
Sweden were connected with Baal worship. Others consider them as indications 
of female lingam worship. Mr. Tate thinks that those found in Britain were 
Celtic, and had something to do with Druidism. That they were not altar-cavities 
is evident, however, from the fact that they were found on the sides of rocks. Dr. 
Rau does not undertake to decide as to the origin and use of these cavities. It 
remains a question whether they were for some simple use, such as might arise in 
connection with the primitive life, or whether they had a religious significance. 
The monograph is valuable, as it shows how wide-spread the simple marks are 
throughout the world. \ 


A Study of the Manuscript Troano. By Cyrus Thomas, Ph. D., with an Intro- 
duction by D. G. Brinton, M. D. Washington, D. C., Government Printing 
Office, 1883. 

Dr. Cyrus Thomas has been for some time engaged in the study of the Manu- 
script Troano, He thinks that it was intended as a calendar for religious and other 
feasts; that the figures are symbols and pictographs, and in many instances 
illustrate the habits and occupations of the people. The people were well advanced 
in the arts of civilized life, but were, after all, aboriginal. The cross was in use 
among the people. Written characters also were common, and were read in col- 
umns, from left to right. The characters are to an extent phonetic, but not 
alphabetic, rather syllabic. The work was written about the middle of the four- 
teenth century. 

The volume contains several full-page plates, and is very scholarly and thor- 
ough. It is probable that it may aid in the decipherment of other hieroglyphics 
and pictographs, and denotes much progress in this line of study. A description of 
the MSS. itself may be found in this journal along with a brief sketch of other 
manuscripts—Chilan Balam and Troano. See Vol. IV., No. 3. We have not 
space further to describe Dr. Thomas’ positions, and must be content with refer- 
ring our readers to the volume itself. 


Footprints Found at Carson States Prison, From Proceedings of California 

Academy of Science, Aug. 7, 1882. 

This pamphlet contains five plates of the so-called human foot-prints, full size, 
four pictures of the prison grounds, reduced in size, three diagrams of the foot- 
prints or ground plots, and essays by H. W. Harkness, M. D., Jos. LeConte, and 
C. D. Gibbes. The opinion is now that the foot-prints were made by a kind of 
sloth or milodon, and are not human foot-prints at all. This is the conclusion of 
Profs. LeConte, Marsh, and others. 


Proceedings of the New Fersey Historical Society. 

Vol. VII., No. 3, contains the Report from E, P. Smith, Indian Commis- 
sioner, on the Delaware and Munsee Indians, who in 1802 moved to New York and 
joined the Stockbridges. It appears that some of these, after the removal of the 
Stockbridges to Wisconsin, went to the Delaware reservation, in Indian Territory, 
and became absorbed. The Stockbridges are remnants of the Mahikkenenneks, 
Narragansetts, Pequot, Penobscot and Delaware tribes. 
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Atlantis, the. Antediluvian World. By Ignatius Donnelly. Illustrated. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1882. 


Ragnarok, the Age of Fire and Gravel. By Ignatius Donnelly. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co., 1883. 

These two volumes are phenomenal. The author, who has been known as one 
of the most prominent political men west of the Mississippi, suddenly appears before 
the public as a writer upon scientific subjects, and issues two volumes in quick suc- 
cession, one of which reaches the seventh edition in less than nine months, and the 
other is in a fair way for a similar success. Mr. Donnelly has certainly been 
a diligent reader, and has succeeded in accumulating a vast number of facts, which 
must prove of great value. He has, at the same time, a happy faculty of presenting 
his own ideas in a readable and attractive shape, so that he may be said to have 
made a favorable impression. The science of archzology has generally been 
regarded as dry and uninteresting, but in the hands of this writer is likely to become 
more popular. The author has taken some novel theories as a clue to the laby- 
rinth, but the theories themselves may be credited with the success of the books. 
The theory of the first book is that the fabled Atlantis was the original home of 
the human race; that of the second that the world has been struck by a comet. 
These theories are by no means proven, but the facts are interesting and valuable. 
The fault of the book is one expressed by the lawyer’s term, monm-seguitur. It 
requires very close reasoning, and a very careful sifting of facts, to establish any 
theory as to the beginning of the world. ‘‘ The thread of induction snaps in our 
fingers when we try. to ascertain where its beginning is.” 

In reference to the book entitled “Atlantis,” it may be said that its merits con- 
sist in accumulating facts in reference to the analogies between the antiquities, tra- 
ditions, customs, ethnic traits, and other archeological tokens of the civilized 
world. The author has not made himself acquainted with the uncivilized races, and 
so has left out a large amount of material which is familiar to archeologists. But, 
so far as the civilized world is concerned, whether historic or prehistoric, he has 
given an excellent summary, and the book will be valued on this account. It is 
remarkable that all other works which have embodied similar attempts to trace 
resemblances between the tokens and traditions of the different races, have also 
been based on some theory. The theory of the lost tribes was advocated by Lord 
Kingsburough, and his magnificent work on Mexican Antiquities was carried 
through on great expense, for the purpose of proving that the lost tribes were to be 
found in this country. If the theory of Atlantis should have as great a sway as 
that had, we shall expect archeology to be more popular than it is, so that we are 
not inclined to attack the theory, but will give an analysis of the contents of the 
book, and leave it for others to deal with the arguments. 

In presenting the evidence in reference to Atlantis having been the primitive 
home of mankind, the author proceeds to show what things are held in common by 
the two great continents or hemispheres. He first gives the ancient tradition of 
Atlantis, held by the Greeks, in full, Part I. He then refers to the tradition of 
the deluge. This completes Part II. Part III. is occupied with the comparisons 
of the civilizations of the Old World and New. Under this head appear the analogies 
between the architecture and art; between the agriculture, navigation, and manu- 
factures; between the religious beliefs and customs of the civilized races. The 
comparison of the symbols of the globe, such as the symbol of the elephant, of the 
cross, and the owl, is also given. Faces are pictured, and the resemblance between 
the faces of living tribes and those of others found on monuments in America to 
Egyptian and African faces, are described. Next, the origin of the alphabet is 
considered, and the comparison is drawn between the Maya alphabet, of this con- 
tinent, and the different alphabets of the Asiatic races. The tokens of the Bronze 
Age, in Europe, are also compared with those of the Copper Age, in this country. 
Thus the three parts of the book are completed. Part IV. treats of the mythol- 
ogies of the Old World, compared with the New. Under this head the author 
undertakes to show that the Kings of Atlantis became the gods of the Greeks. 
The gods of the Phcenicians and the Scandinavians are also traced to the same 
source. The traditions of the Garden of Eden are traced. Sacred metals of 
Atlantis, such as gold and silver, are considered as the basis of all those adornments 
in gold which were peculiar to the temples in Asia and America. The Pyramid 
is also regarded as a sacred structure, having its origin in the Sabean worship, 
which began in the fabled island. The arch had its source here. The architect- 
ure and archeology of the Mound Builders were derived from the same primitive 
abode. There were many colonies which went out from this place, such as Egyp- 
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tian, Mexican, Iberian, Peruvian, African, Irish—Aryan colonies in India—and so 
the population of the globe is derived from this source. 

he book covers a wide field, and on this account cannot be expected to be very 
critical or close in the examination of evidence from any one source, but is merely 
accumulative in its character. This is the great fault of the book. All these 
resemblances have been noticed, but they have not been generally regarded as close 
enough to base any theory upon. One might émagine that Buddhist priests. had 
introduced into Mexico an early civilization, for many of the symbols, such as the 
cross, the double-headed tiger, the serpent, and the Greek fret, and the suastika, 
are very much like the Hindu, and so the elephant trunk pojnts to the same source. 
Various rites of circumcision: and baptism which are post-Christian, but preva- 
lent in America would point to very late migration from the Asiatic continent. 
Traditions of the flood and of creation are also prevalent among the savage tribes. 
These, according to all known facts as to the transitory character of tradition, 
must have been too late in their origin to have come from this submerged district. 
Again, it hardly seems plausible that the rude cultus of the Mound Builders, the 
savage customs of the Indian tribes, and the finished architecture of Mexico, with 
the remarkable alphabet of Central America, should all have originated on this 
island, for it was just as easy for them to be developed on the continent as on the 
island. The migrations of the Asiatic races, according to all evidences, have not 
been from the west east, but from a center known to history. They have gone in 
all directions—east, west, north and south—and it will take closer reasoning to 
revolutionize the testimony of history than is found in this book. Scandinavian 
migration has been traced to Central Asia. 

There are no lines which converge toward the Central Atlantic. Grades of civi- 
lization have been marked by degrees of latitude. We fail to see the proof of any 
in this work. A theory of separate development, with occasional communications 
at a late date, seems to us much more plausible than this theory of Atlantis. This, 
however, does not militate against the value of the work, for we are sure that one 
theory can be offset against the other. 

The reasoning is somewhat fanciful, for as oe resemblances might be traced 
in other directions. The symbol of the tiger, found in Mexico, would indicate an 
East Indian origin much more than an Egyptian, and many of the faces on the 
monuments of America might be pronounced Celtic or African, Egyptian or Jew, 
just according as one’s fancy might lead him. The serpent s mbol undoubtedly 
prevalent in this country, as it is everywhere else on the globe, but this does not 
prove that Atlantis was the home of the symbol. There is one feature about the 
work which will prove acceptable to some, and that is, that it confirms the Script- 
ure record in regard to the origin of man, and accepts the narrative as a literal fact. 
Evolutionists have been inclined to reject or explain away the sacred record. Yet 
this feature, which will be agreeable to many, does not prove the theory to be true. 
The book is yet to be written which will account for these remarkable resem- 
blances in art and archeology. Every tentative theory will only prepare the way 
for it. Therefore, we welcome this volume, for it is pleasant and harmless, and 
helps us to string our beads upon another theory, as well as pleases us by its own 
arrangement. 

The last book we pass over as not coming under the line of study to which our 
journal is devoted. The supposition that the earth has been struck by a comet, 
and that this accounts for all the phenomena of the glacial or drift period, is cer- 
tainly a novel one. Geologists may find it amusing reading, but its merits or 
demerits we are not disposed to decide upon. 


Fundamental Questions: Chiefly Relating to the Book of Genesis and the 
Hebrew Scriptures. By Edson.L. Clark, Minister of the Congregational 
Church, Southampton, Mass. Member of the American Oriental Society; 
author of ‘‘The Arabs and Turks,” and ‘“‘ The Races of European Turkey.” 
New York: G. P. Putnum’s Sons. Pp. 217. $1.50. 

The striking features of this book are, (1) the attempt to recognize the lat- 
est results of scientific research concerning the creation period, with the ‘six 
days” narrative of the first chapter of Genesis ; (2) the Theory ef biblical chronol- 
ogy between the Creation and Abraham ; (3) the causes of the Glacial age, and 
the human remains of that period, and of the Flood ; (4) the distribution of the 
races; (5) anda bran-new and startling theory concerning the Hebrew language and 
scriptures. Mr. Clark thinks the wonderfully re correspondence between the 
now universally acknowledged geologic facts and the bible narrative of the creation, 
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particularly that of the fifth and sixth days, is so great as to demand a profound 
reverence for the whole. He grapples the great difficulty of the narrative of the 
fourth day of the first chapter of Genesis, where the sun, moon, and stars are re- 
presented as woo appearing, while science believes they had been in the heavens 
and shining for many ages. While great shrinkage cracks are formed in the crust 
of the second-day period as though the sun’s heat must have caused them, our author 
says, “a loaf of bread will bake just as fast by heat from below, as by heat from above;” 
and shows how very much later, in the third day, of the Cambrian age, the anthra- 
cite coal was so baked. He shows how, on scientific finding, the conditions of the 
atmosphere were such that rays of sunlight could not have been admitted to the 
earth wok the fourth-day period. The review of the whole creation period is 
made with a strong hand, and in singularly clear and terse language. 

He believes the genealogies of the fifth, tenth and doventh on ters of Gen- 
esis, “‘ offered no data whatever fora time chronology,” and marshals his reasons for 
his belief. He thinks, that as yet, we know nothing whatever that is reliable about 
that chronology, only that it is found to be immensely longer than has been com- 
monly supposed. He thus secures all the time demanded to accomodate any scien- 
tific ey and adapts it to the discovery of human remains in,’ or before, the Gla- 
cial periods of Europe. He accepts Prof. Croll’s theories, and finds in the ‘‘ vari- 
ations in the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit,” an explanation of the alternations 
of the flora and fauna, hen tropic to arctic, once in 10,678 years ; and concludes 
man has becn on the earth at least 75,000 years ! 

He “frankly admits that scientifically considered, the problem of the Flood has 
not yet been solved, but stands by the Christian Scriptures, which have been so 
wonderfully vindicated in other respects, till science more carefully inspects the 
region where the Deluge had its origin. Seeking, however, for some physical evi- 
dence of its cause, he believes it ‘‘ was the last great throe of the Glacial period,” 
which was ‘‘ about 6,000 years ago ;”’ and accepts the literal meaning of Gen ix. 13, 
believing the rainbow had never before been seen, for the reason that before, the 
atmosphere had never been clear enough to make a “perfect reflection of light and 
the forming of the bow on the cloud.” ‘‘ The world before the flood must have 
been * dim and murky * * always enveloped in thick and misty vapors.” 
Thns the forty day’s rain was a clearing-up shower! The Flood was éxtensive, 
but not universal ; and the present Turanian races escaped its doom; thus he 
solves the Cera seme and theological problems. 

He believes that under inspiration Moses wrote the narrative of the Creation 
and the Law in the Zgyftian language, and that not till Samuel’s day did the 
Hebrews begin to have a written language of theirown. ‘‘ The hypothesis of 


Prof. Robertson Smith,” he ‘‘cannot for a moment accept.” ‘‘ No author, cer- 
tainly, ever enstamped the impress of his own spirit and genius upon his work 
more deeply than Moses has upon the book of Dueteronomy.” ‘‘In the course of 


the long period extending from Samuel to Malachi, holy men of God, * * * 
wrote in their own Hebrew language all the books of the Old Testament * * 
and * * translated and gave to the Church and the world the old Mosaic 
records, the full text of the divine law.” 

Mr. Clark’s book is stimulating; its candor is conspicuous; the bold theories 
do not leave the impression of an irreverent explorer, but of one devoutly loyal to 
the divine Saviour and the Christian Scriptures as the word of God. His reasons 
for believing that word inspired are peculiar to himself and forceful. But when he 
speaks of “the Fall” as ‘tan unspeakable blessing” we part company with him ; 
and are not yet prepared to accept his evolutionist theories, although he only holds 
that one species orm from the preceding, “ ger saltum, by a sudden leap in 
advance.’’ This act he believes to have been by the direct agency of God ; and thus 
man ‘‘ sprung from some pre-existant man-like animal now extinct,” 7 an abnor- 
mal birth, per saltum ; a direct act of God, as was also the creation of woman. 

Theological questions are also discussed, and while he is positive in saying 
‘* Heaven is the home of God’s obedient, loving children, and of them alone,” he 
also asserts that ‘‘ The future wil] not be limited to two narrow abodes, a 
heaven of glory and a hell of everlasting woe. * * * Our God and Judge” 
will ‘‘ give to every man accOrding as his works shall be. * * The conscientious 
and virtuous heathen, like Socrates, * * will find an appropriate place * 
no less than the faithful Christian, or the greatest sinner under gospel light.” 

We look on the book as a finger-post on the way toward that day when the 
written word of God and Science shall be recognised as but two se of one per- 
fect whole. W. 5S. HAWKEs. 
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